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How: Many employers do not understand—yet, 
in a surprising number of cases, serious losses are 
caused by employes who handle no cash, but who mis- 
appropriate stamps, supplies, merchandise and other 
property. Employers pay a high price for their failure 
to understand the hazards of embezzlement—particu- 
larly the hazards which grow out of one all-important 
fact. 


That fact, startling to many, is this: Embezzlers are 
not criminal types. A recent analysis of 1,001 actual 
cases shows that the vast majority are normally honest 
men and women—tried and trusted employes—who 
have weakened under the pressure of personal emer- 
gencies, “borrowed” from their employers, found 
themselves unable to repay, then continued to take 
more. 


So long as employers trust to their own estimate of 
human character to protect them against the possibility 


he never handled any money!” 


of employe dishonesty, just so long will employe defal- 
cations continue to exact a ruinous toll from business, 
penalizing it to the extent of more than $200,000,000 a 
year, actually causing more loss than fire. 


What can Employers do about it? 


We suggest two things: First, send for our new book, 
“1,001 Embezzlers,” and get a clear picture of the 
entire problem. This analysis of 1,001 actual cases gives 
employers facts about why, when and how trusted 
employes go wrong—facts which have never been com- 
piled and disclosed before. 


Second, consult your insurance agent or broker. Ask 
him to show you the new, simplified Fidelity Bond 
forms of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. Clear, concise, free from technical terms, 
they are today’s most effective instruments of protec- 
tion against employe dishonesty. 


Write to us on your business letterhead, and a free copy of “1,001 Embezzlers” will be sent to you by return mail. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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(STOCK COMPANIES) 
These Companies write practically all forms of Insurance, except Life 
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‘Almost 
overnight.we began 
o see results /” 


Simple to use, unbelievable in results — 
that’s the story of today’s Dictaphone. 
You record phone calls, instead of for- 
getting them while you draw pictures. 
You eliminate some conferences and 
wind up the others quicker with more 
results. The instructions you give or take 
become alibi-proof as they are issued. 
Your secretary keeps getting things done for 
you all day long while you dictate all the 
thoughts you want made effec- 

@ tive, instead of just simply letters. 


The matter-of-fact results when using to- 
day’s Dictaphone are almost unbeliev- 
able. But the experience of many thou- 
sand men with this modern dictating 
machine can’t be laughed off. It does a 
new job. Its use is simple. Its contribu- 
tions are big. And all the time it pays its 
own way. We'd like to bring its story to 
you—quickly—tersely—in your own 
office, and with no cost or obligation. 
You'llbe mighty glad you sent forus. 

There’s a coupon below. Mail it now. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 


C Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in Search of an Order’’ will be exhibited 
in my City. : 
CJ I want to see your representative. 


Country Life—American Home Corp., New York City 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 


Name _— 
Company 
Address — 
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Tomorrow’s leaders 


In our earlier industrial history it was difficult to get capital with 
= which to launch a business. Those who possessed contacts or 
W ability to raise capital invariably formed the executive manage- 
ment group of the new enterprise. ‘Then the industrial earnings 
of our earlier organizations became more attractive and consequently 
made capital procurement for new enterprises easier. As time went 
on financially-trained management largely gave way to sales-trained 
management. The problem that confronted business during this 
period was merchandising. In this situation sales ability was stressed 
and management was largely drawn from the sales force. 


We have now entered a new stage in industry. It is the produc- 
tion problem that will be paramount in the years ahead. There is 
nothing so essential to business success today as a proper understand- 
ing of labor and a harmonious relationship of capital with our wage 
earners. Who is in better position to understand and deal fairly with 
the wage earner than one of his fellow workers? More and more, 
in the course of the years ahead, the presidents of large corporations 
will be drawn from the superintendents or production managers of 
industries. Many future business presidents are now working day by 
day as shop foremen or as daily wage earners in the industry they 
may be called upon to manage tomorrow. 


The opportunity for the average workman to rise to the manage- 
ment positions in industry was never better than it is today. These 
opportunities will continue to grow in the next decade. If the aver- 
age intelligent and honest workman supplements his practical work 
experience with study of the general problems of business he will 
find privileged opportunities and promotion awaiting him. 


This is added reason why wage earners as a class should have, at 
least, a more general understanding of the problems of business. They 
should prepare now so as to be able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities ahead. Wage earners who possess a balanced judgment, who 
recognize due consideration must be given to all groups, will go far 
in shaping the future of American business. 
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YOU CAN BOTH 


LAY YOUR CARDS 


ON THE TABLE BY long Distance 


DISPUTED items, misunderstood quotations 
or terms of payment, extensions of credit... 
Long Distance Telephone Service finds a fast, 
friendly solution for all these problems. Cor- 
dial or conciliatory — your voice can con- 
vey perfectly the impression you want to give. 
Every day, thousands of business men are 
laying their cards on the table by tele- 


phone discussions. Long Distance is 


reaching into field, factory, warehouse, 


shipping department and office .. . is helping 

to iron out, on the instant, matters that might 

become tangled by delay. In the present 

upswing, when prompt receipts are essential 
to expansion, it has become invaluable. 

Long Distance is clear, two-way, conclusive 

. .. but, above all, it is personal and tactful. 

Try it for collections and credit inquiries 

and find how it cuts time, expense and 


friction. Rates are now lower than ever. 
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by MURRAY V. JOHNSTON, 
Asst. General Credit Manager, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The word “streamlining” is used 
in its general sense: that of mod- 

MM ernizing. There is hardly any 

other word which better defines 
our current trend of thought on most 
matters. Yet, have we made any at- 
tempt to “streamline” our various 
credit forms? 

Before going into this matter let us 
do a little reflecting. Why do we use 
a particular form? Obviously to de- 
velop or record certain information 
which we believe to be of current or 
permanent value. By the use of a form 
the information is presented in a uni- 
form manner, thereby simplifying its 
analysis when completed. Carrying 
our reasoning further, we conclude that 
a credit form has a definite function 
and.is a necessary tool in the credit 
executive's kit. If it does not function 
efficiently its potential value is lowered, 
and accordingly it should be revised. 
If it fails altogether in its function it is 
of no value and should be discarded. 

One of the most common faults 
found with any printed form is that 
once adopted the original composition 
is continued in use year after year with 
little thought given as to whether it is 
serving its function properly or 
whether revision would increase its effi- 
ciency. A good remedy for such a 
situation is to view critically each form 
as it becomes necessary to order a new 


Streamlining 


supply. On forms which because of 
their nature may require frequent 
changes it is best to have only a limited 
supply prepared at each printing. Our 
company has had a policy in vogue for 
years to restrict all printing orders to 
an estimated six months’ supply, and 
on new untried forms to provide only 
a two or three months’ supply. 

Of prime importance in any form is 
of course the subject matter and more 
will be said of this below. There are, 
however, other items of importance, 
particularly the typographic composi- 
tion. At best a credit form is uninter- 
esting but by using the right style of 
type and proper design it can be dressed 
up and made to stimulate at least some 
interest. Some people overlook the 
fact that type styles change with the 
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times. ‘Therefore it is recommended 
that the services of a typographer be 
sought in setting up the more important 
credit forms. 

There are many things to avoid, par- 
ticularly complexities, such as excessive 
brevity. All of us have had the experi- 
ence of filling in a form which allows 
an inch or two for an insertion which 
actually requires a whole line or more, 
with the result that the answer, being 
overly brief, is of little or no value. 
Items and questions should be clear 
enough to avoid misunderstanding, 
thereby lessening the possibility of un- 
intelligible answers or omissions. This 
is particularly important in composing 
financial statements or other forms to 
be filled in by people outside of our 
own organization. 


Tiow long in this buleres? ow Jang at present Woestion? 


How many people employed? ---—__-__--_______- A 
‘Ts business property leased or owned? 

\ Name and addres of lemor.... 

: Auto Dealer, Garage or Service Station 


General appearances of premises... ____________-. 
Is location good, fair or poor? -___---.. soem 
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The size of the form is of prime im- 
portance and for psychological reasons 
should be kept as small as possible with- 
out, however, sacrificing space for 
needed information. For internal use 
the form should seldom be made to 
fit paper of definite dimensions, unless 
of course it goes beyond the standard 
814 x 11 letter size. If it does, care- 
ful consideration should be given to 
paring the items so as to make the form 
adaptable to 8%4 x 11 paper. If that is 
not practical, legal size, 814 x 14, may 
be utilized, or the reverse side of the 
sheet can be used. 

Any form going to a customer or 
prospect, such as a credit application 
blank, should be kept small in size, 
otherwise the recipient may feel it will 
require too much of his time to com- 






"Cah te hand's Nahe 
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; Merchandise-on hand 
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| Amount of Sales Lest Year $8. ....--..-. 
| Average Monthly Ssler for Credit $..---__ 
Average Monthly Salea for Cash $.-.... 








Credit forms 


plete and disregard it entirely. The 
form should also be simple to fill out, 
and for this purpose the use of blocks 
is very helpful. If a return envelope 
is enclosed it should be of sufficient 


size to permit the returnable matter to 


be inserted without too much folding. 

While on the matter of form sizes 
it would be well to stress the economies 
involved in adopting uniform sizes so 
as to eliminate paper waste. There are 
three basic sizes of paper, namely 17 x 
22 inches, 17 x 28 inches, and 19 x 24 
inches, and if possible the form size 
should be designed to cut from any one 
of these three without waste. For ex- 
ample, eight 54%4 x 814” forms can be 
cut from a single 17 x 22” sheet, with- 
out waste. On the other hand, if a 
6 x 9” sized form is desired, a 19 x 


IP CORPORATION—Capitel Avthorined. $k 


Amount Pad fe $s. 


24” sheet would be required to cut 8 
of them, and there would be some 
waste. 

As an example of what can be ac- 
complished through becoming form con- 
scious, let us attack a form which is 
up for reprinting, a salesman’s credit 
report. The function of this form 
should be to advise the credit depart- 
ment of certain information concerning 
the customer which the department will 
use, and information which -the sales- 
man is in position to obtain. It is 
found, however, that the form is very 
incomplete, and as a result the only in- 
formation used besides the name and 
address is the trade references. Due 
to the manner in which lines for refer- 
ences were set up only one or two were 
as a rule given, and often addresses 
were omitted. Going a step further 
we develop that a rather complete credit 
investigation is made in each case even 
though the amount of credit sales are 
relatively small. Since we have a large 
number of employees in the credit de- 
partment we had to devise a special 
form to provide for the routine han- 
dling of the credit investigation and 
the opening of the new account. 


The first question we must answer 
for ourselves is whether we might use 
information developed by the salesman. 
After a careful study we find our sales- 
men as a rule make numerous calls 
upon a prospect over a long period be- 
fore a sale is consummated. Therefore 
he has had the opportunity to observe 
many characteristics of the prospect and 
his business, and should be in better 
position to report upon them than an 
agency reporter. ‘Therefore why not 
let the salesman be our reporter? 


“This brings up the second question, 
of just what information the salesman 
can obtain, both from observation and 
direct questioning of the prospect. Even 
though we have clear ideas on this 
matter we wonder what other com- 
panies are doing along this line. From 
specimens of salesman’s reports used by 
competitors and other lines of business 
we gain many new ideas, and are 
particularly impressed with a combina- 
tion credit report and financial state- 
ment in use by one of the large rubber 
companies. We investigate this latter 
form fully, and find that it is very 
effective. 

Even though we now have sufficient 
data with which to prepare a real 
salesman’s credit report we decide to 
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inspect our whole credit investigation 
procedure to determine just where in- 
formation developed by the salesman 
should fit into the picture. We find 
we are guilty of very routine methods 
—-too much investigation in some cases 
and not enough in others. Our sales- 
men are not financial statement con- 
scious. They take camera snapshots of 
prospective dealer locations but do not 
furnish the credit department with 
prints, although it is acknowledged 
that they would be of material aid in 


(8) 1. “LAND. & BUILDINGS: 


LIABILITIES ror . ‘ 


. 


20, ACCOUNTS & TRADE ACCEPTANCES PAYABLE 


21, NOTES PAYABLE—TRADE ~- 


20. PUR. MONEY OBLIGATIONS (DUE ON EQUIP. ETC) _ 


28. R. & MORTGAGES OR FUNDED DEBT 

30, DEPERRED NOTES & ACCOUNTS PAYABLE _ 
at. 

32. RESERVE— 

33. RESERVE— 

_ 

35. ‘PREFERRED STOCK (PAR $ 

26. COMMON STOCK (PAR $ 


arriving at credit decisions. No at- 
tempt was being made. to determine in 
what manner settlements were made 
with the previous supplier of petroleum 
products, nor whether the prospect de- 
sired terms shorter than 15th proximo. 
Many other facts having an important 
bearing on this matter were developed. 

The result was an entirely new 
form, Exhibit B, which performs the 
definite function of serving as the basic 
report of our credit file. By providing 
space on the right margin for routine 
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handling on the part of the credit de- 
partment we greatly expedite its han- 
dling and eliminate three office forms. 
Our methods of investigation are prac- 
tically revolutionized, with the result 
they are more logical and meet the 
needs of each individual case, saving us 
thousands of dollars annually in credit 
investigation expense. All of this has 
been brought about by the critical 
analysis of a form which previously was 
felt to be of inconsequential value. 
Even though we have a form which 


is functioning well we cannot be satis- 
fied that it is perfect. Instead, each 
time it is necessary to print a new sup- 
ply we will criticize all parts of it and 
make any changes which seem desir- 
able. For example, we are not alto- 
gether satisfied with the information 
being obtained in the financial state- 
ment section on the reverse side of Ex- 
hibit B, and are seriously considering 
its deletion and making it compulsory 
that a financial statement form be filled 
out completely or in part in connection 
with certain classes of new accounts. 
This matter of form analysis must be 
dynamic and not static. 

Financial statement analysis is be- 
coming more important each day. 
About a year ago we found the need 
for a comparative balance sheet form, 
but recognized a big handicap in pre- 
paring one which would fit our needs 
since we are dealing with almost every 
conceivable line of business. In this 
instance we again made an exhaustive 
survey of what other firms were doing, 
but found there were no standard 
forms to be purchased, and the few 
composed by other credit executives did 
not meet our needs. The result of this 
study was the composition of Exhibit 
C, which has worked out very success- 
fully. At the next printing we intend 
to add space for the ratio Net Worth 
to Fixed -Assets. 

We are also giving serious consider- 
ation to a comparative profit and loss 
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statement, which up to now has ap- 
peared unfeasible because of diversity 
in forms given us. However there is a 
greater degree of uniformity in state- 
ment preparation today than there has 
been in any prior period, which war- 
rants at least some experiment in prep- 
aration of the form mentioned. 


Exhibit D 





Another form, to which we have 
given considerable thought, is the direct 
inquiry blank. While we utilize Credit 
Interchange to the fullest extent, we 
find there is a definite place in our in- 
vestigation methods for the direct in- 
quiry, and are favorably inclined to- 
ward use of the postcard form, the idea 


RETAIN THIS CARD FOR YOUR FILES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PLEASE GIVE US YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH 


iiss 








PRIVACY, 


IDENTIFIED AS NO. LON THE ATTACHED CARD. YOUR REPLY WILL BE HELD 
IN STRICT CONFIDENCE, THE REPLY CARD CONTAINS MERELY AN IDENTIFYING NUMBER, 
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ot which is neither ours nor novel. We 
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have, however, prepared one (Exhibit 
D) to meet our needs, and have pat- 
terned it after the Credit Interchange 
inquiry form. Through the use of a 
simple code we can tell from whom the 
reply is received, whether or not the 
reference signs the return card. There- 
fore it is strictly confidential, but some- 
how or other meets with prejudicial op- 
position in a few trade areas. Not only 
is this form a money saver in the mat- 
ter of stationery and postage, but it is 
much simpler to handle by both sender 
and recipient. 

Space does not permit going into an 
analysis of many of our other forms, 
although it would be well for credit 
executives to keep in mind that, due to 
taxation requirements and the greater 
utilization of the services of account- 
ants, business houses both small and 
large are keeping better accounting rec- 
ords than ever before. ‘This means that 
balance sheets and profit and loss state- 
ments are not only more readily ob- 
tainable but that more detailed infor- 
mation is available. Where such de- 
tail is felt desirable we utilize a four- 
page, pamphlet form of financial state- 
ment. These statements are usually re- 
turned to us in a surprisingly complete 
manner, which simply goes to prove the 
truth of the old saying: “Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained.” 
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Reverse of Exhibit D 
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become so specialized and so tech- 

nical that it is very easy for the 

head of the Credit Department to 
live in a small world all his own, and 
for the Sales Manager to be so en- 
grossed in his own sphere that he also 
loses his perspective and fails to under- 
stand the credit man’s problems as well 
as he should. 

I believe that if we will trace back 
many of the large companies to their 
beginnings, we will find that most of 
these companies started in a very small 
way, with one man at the head who 
made all decisions, who got the orders, 
passed the credits, came in and saw 
that the material was made, personally 
delivered it to some of his customers 
and collected for it himself. 

I am sure you know of such cases, 
as I do, where the owner of the little 
business had to go out on Saturdays 
to some of his customers and say, “Jim, 
can you pay me what you owe me? 
I have to meet a payroll today.” 

It was on a simple beginning of this 
kind that most of our large corpora- 
tions in the United States were formed. 
As long as the business was small the 


“ Each phase of business has today 
w 


owner could keep his fingers on every 
phase of it, and no organization prob- 
lems occurred. As the business grew 
bigger, however, and he had to add 
someone to help him carry the load, 
he found it necessary to divide the 
functions of the business between 
manufacturing, selling, financing and 
their several ramifications. He picked 
men to handle these various depart- 
ments, and as his business grew still 
larger he found that he was so busy 
with other matters that he had to 
count on daily, weekly and monthly 
reports to keep him in touch with his 
various department heads. 

When his business was small the 
boss knew every customer and he made 
his decisions as they came up. As the 
business grew large he knew less and 
less of his customers personally and 
fewer of his customers knew him. His 
personality was no longer the deciding 
factor in day to day decisions, and 
definite policies of the business had to 
be established. 

If the boss had chosen his assistants 
wisely the same spirit of the business 
continued to exist because those assist- 
ants truly reflected their boss’s method 
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of doing things. If not, there was con- 
stant trouble. 

Today in most large corporations 
the business is so large that the various 
departments have reached the point 
where each seems to be all-important. 
The manufacturing, with its staff of 
executives and clerks, is in itself so 
large that it does not feel very close to 
the Sales Department; the Credit De- 
partment has its own organization and 
does not feel very close to the Manu- 
facturing Department. Every depart- 
ment head becomes unto his own do- 
main a king. There is where organi- 
zation problems and conflicts come in. 
The Sales Manager is apt to think 
only of orders; the Credit Manager 
only of how to make collections easy. 

The Sales Department is apt to look 
for only the favorable information 
about a customer; the Credit Depart- 
ment is apt to look for the unfavor- 
able things about the customer. It is 
here where conflicts between Sales and 
Credit Departments are apt to occur. 

When the boss ran his own little 
business such conflicts did not occur, 
and they will not occur in a big busi- 
ness if both of these executives will 
handle their jobs as the big boss would 
handle them if he were to take them 
over that very day. The head of the 
company keeps clearly in mind the 
relative importance of the various func- 
tions of his business, and when he de- 
cides a sales problem he decides it in 
relationship to the business as a whole, 
and the same on a credit problem. 

If the Sales. Manager would be- 
come more credit-minded and _ the 
Credit Manager would become more 
sales-minded they would more nearly 
approach handling their respective jobs 
the way the head of the business would 
do. A sense of proportion would al- 
ways be evident between the desira- 
bility of the business and the risk in- 
volved. g 

If I could give one word of advice, 
therefore, to Credit Managers and 
Sales Managers alike, I would say, 
“Do your job and run your depart- 
ment with the same broad viewpoint 
that the President of your company 
would if he were handling your job.” 
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a sales manager's slant 


by HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, Vice President in 
charge of Sales, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


I know that Credit Managers could 
offset any possible criticism which I 
might make of Credit Departments as 
I have seen them, by equally or more 
severe criticisms of the Sales Depart- 
ment, but I feel there are several sug- 
gestions that might be made which 
might be helpful. The first is per- 
taining to letters. 

Again referring to the one man busi- 
ness, when the owner of that business 
had to write a letter he wrote with 
the thought in mind that this was a 
customer whom he wanted to retain 
but from whom he also needed to re- 
ceive the money due him. He was apt 
to write as he would talk. Too many 
letters from Credit Departments are 
not written in that way. If they-are 
not carefully handled they are apt to 
antagonize. 

I believe that every man who wishes 
to be as successful as possible in credit 
work should at some time or other seek 
the finest training in letter writing 
that he can get. It is a great study in 
itself. There are excellent courses 
available, and I assure you that the 
Credit Manager who knows how to 
write good letters will make many 
friends for his company and solve many 
difficulties which otherwise might be 
troublesome. 


There is great value in having a 
Credit Man make some calls on impor- 
tant customers with the salesmen in 
the field. There is no finer way to 
straighten out any serious difficulty than 
for the Credit Man and the repre- 
sentative on the territory to call to- 
gether on the customer with whom 
they may be experiencing difficulty. I 
know of cases, and so do you, where 
such visits have greatly helped the cus- 
tomer and have tied him closer to the 
house than any amount of effort on the 
part of the salesman could have done. 

The automobile companies, and other 
large corporations, recognize today the 
importance of helping their customers 
to set up their books in an intelligent 
way, and to help them understand 
their costs. No company can be suc- 
cessful permanently unless its cus- 
tomers also are successful. And so 
a Credit Man’s advice to a customer 
may prove invaluable. 

Another point on which I believe a 
Credit Manager can be of invaluable 
aid to his company is if he can become 
a keen student of trends of business. 

Henry Ford says, “Reading the signs 
of the times is a method of informa- 
tion open to everyone. ‘The -two es- 
sentials of wisdom in business are to 
know what is growing and what direc- 
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The Sales Department is apt to look only for the favorable, the Credit Department for the unfavorable. 
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tion it is going; the ability to read the 
signs of the times, not only the times 
that are, but also the times that are 
likely to be.” 

The critical time in most businesses 
is during changing business cycles. 
Anyone who could have foretold the 
recent depression with some degree of 
accuracy, forecasting the time, could 
have saved his company much money. 
The same is true of a rising market. 
A Credit Manager who can sense such 
trends can be of infinite value to his 
company. 

But the most important element in 
the success of any business is the men 
in it. Machines and plants can be 
bought, but the caliber and character 
of the men in any business are, after 
all, what make that business a success 
or a failure. I think we do not con- 
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sider seriously enough the importance 
of selecting the young men who come 
into our businesses. 

I believe it would be safe to say 
that any company, which will consis- 
tently, over a period of years, use the 
greatest care and set the highest stand- 
ards in choosing the young men which 
come into that business at the bottem 
of the ladder, that company will be a 
success Over many years. 

The same is true, naturally, of every 
department. « If ‘the Credit Managers 
will’ choose* the: young. men. he. brings 
into his department with. the greatest 
of care he will build up a fine depart-. 
ment. Personally, if I were a Credit 
Manager I would select young men 
with pleasing personalities, with good 
educations, and with friendly, cour- 
teous manners. 


I would feel that I could teach these 
men enough about credits so that they 
would be careful in the extension of the 
same, but I feel that friendly, cour- 
teous personalities would help such 
young men to put their jobs across in 
a way that would gain many friends 
for my company. I do not mean to 
say that the smart, young beokkeeper 
should not be chosen, but I feel that 
the young man who takes himself too 
seriously and who does not have a 
friendly manner can upset too much 
hard work done by salesmen in the 
field to give him a chance to handle 
credit matters. 


In answer to the question as to the 
relative standing of the Sales Manager 
and the Credit Manager in an organi- 
zation, I believe this is a question which 


How the wholesaler serves 


There are in the United States 
alone over 50,000 plants manufac- 
W turing food and kindred products, 

nearly 30,000 plants engaged in 
the production of textiles and their 
products, over 8,000 manufacturing 
plants producing chemicals, drugs, and 
druggists’ sundries, and approximately 
20,000 plants producing items that are 
normally handled by hardware stores. 

In the absence of the wholesaler who 
carefully selects from this large number 
of plants those producing the items in 
which he deals, retailers of groceries, 
dry goods, drugs, and hardware would 
be faced with the necessity of buying 
directly from thousands of manufac- 
turers. It is true that a single manu- 
facturer like Standard Brands, Inc., 
or the General Foods Company, may 
own a number of plants, and hence 
there would not be as many manufac- 
turers in all of the trades indicated as 
there are producing units. Neverthe- 
less, direct buying would necessitate the 
establishment of direct contact with 
thousands of manufacturers in order to 
select several hundred of them as regu- 
lar sources of supply. 

To receive the hordes of salesmen 
from hundreds of thousands of manu- 
facturers, were a retailer attempting 
to buy directly from producers, would 
require the entire time of one or more 
individuals in the retailer’s place of 
business. Similarly, to place orders by 
mail would necessitate the handling 
and filing of a truckload of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs, kept up-to-date with 








the latest price sheets, and constant 
searching for the items wanted by con- 
sumers. ‘This, too, would require an 
amount of work sufficient to occupy the 
full time of more than one person and 
would incur, at the same time, heavy 
expenses for the retailer. 

To buy goods from manufacturers 
by visiting the market is even more 
out of the question for most lines of 
merchandise. There are a few excep- 
tions to this rule. Many furniture 
sales, for example, are made by manu- 
facturers through exhibitions held semi- 
annually at Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
and other points to which furniture 
retailers come regularly, but even in 
this trade such buying is supplemented 
by mail orders or through orders given 
to the manufacturers’ salesmen. Fur- 
thermore, in such trades as women’s 
ready-to-wear, and for certain types of 
dry goods, the buying is also highly 
concentrated in such cities as New 
York and Chicago, hence it is quite 
possible and feasible for the larger- 
scale retailers to visit the market at 
frequent intervals. Such exceptions 
are few, however, and it would, there- 
fore, be most unwise for retailers in 
most lines of trade to attempt to do 
their buying direct. 

Some idea of the task of assembly 
which the wholesaler performs for the 
retail outlets can be gained by noting 
the number of items carried by the vari- 
ous stores. The average retail grocer, 
for example, is said to handle from 


1,200 to 3,000 items; the average hard- 
12 


should never be raised. The Sales 
Manager and the Credit Manager 
should work together for the good of 
the business. Neither should be per- 
mitted to over-rule the other. They 
should work hand in hand and give 
due emphasis to their relative opinions 
regarding certain accounts. 


I am glad that in our own organi- 
zation we have no such problem. Our 
Credit Department and our Sales De- 
partment work hand in hand, and I 
can honestly say that I have never 
found it desirable, or advisable, to over- 
rule the best judgement of our Credit 
Department. We have always worked 
as a team, and the heads of both de- 
partments are trying to handle their 
jobs as the President of the company 
would do. 


by T. N. BECKMAN 
and N. H. ENGLE 


ware dealer stocks from 3,000 to 8,000 
separate items, while for the indepen- 
dent retail druggist the number of 
articles is sometimes as high as 12,000. 
Thus any attempt to assemble his own 
stock in trade would prove rather costly 
for the retail merchant. 

The procedure must be shortened by 
use of the wholesale system. A single 
letter, a telephone call, a visit to the 
nearby wholesaler, or a call from the 
wholesaler’s salesman puts the retailer 
in touch with virtually hundreds of 
manufacturers and other sources of 
supply. 

The wholesaler’s stock often repre- 
sents thousands of items. For example, 
the retail grocer can choose from a 
display of 10,000 to 20,000 items; the 
druggist has at his command the whole- 
saler’s inventory of around 45,000 to as 
high as 60,000 different items; the 
hardware dealer can buy from the 
jobber’s stock of from 20,000 to 60,000 
items; while the well-stocked electri- 
cal wholesaler carries about 30,000 
items, and the dry goods wholesaler’s 
stock may run into 250,000 items. 

Thus it is, no doubt, a great con- 
venience for the retailer to have the 
burden of assembling fall on the whole- 
saler. If the wholesaler were not here 
today he would have to be invented, if 
for no other reason than for the per- 
formance of this function alone. 

—“Wholesaling: Principles and Practice” 


- 
Gol Chica—Gol June 21-24 
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ARTHUR H. WINAKOR, Statistician, Bureau of Business Research, University of Illinois, 


presents an important study of 


Latent capacity to 


pay current debts 


Examinations of credit risks that 
arise in the usual course of trade 

i are not ordinarily much concerned 

with fixed-asset investments. Most 
examinations for the purpose of grant- 
ing short term credit in connection 
with purchase of merchandise are pri- 
marily centered around the working 
capital, and deal only indirectly with 
the fixed assets or long term obliga- 
tions. 

In addition to the usual appraisals 
of the trade cycle, the industry, the 
company, its management, its financial 
statements, and the like, the credit an- 
alysis is more specifically concerned 
with examinations of the kinds, 
amounts, and proportions of the cur- 
rent assets and the current liabilities. 
The relations between the current as- 
sets and the current liabilities—that is, 
the current assets to current liabilities 
ratio and the quick ratio—are investi- 
gated. Supplementary items to be ex- 
amined include the net working capi- 
tal, the net worth to debt ratio, the 
turnover of the various inventory and 
receivable accounts, and the like. 

Fixed assets are likely to be ignored 
unless large expenditures are contem- 
plated for them and, similarly, long 
term debts are usually ignored unless 
they are of near term maturity or an 
important change is contemplated in 
financing of securities. 

Ordinarily there is a tacit assump- 
tion that the normal operations of the 
business will maintain the current as- 
sets intact and that as some are used 
or disbursed, they will be replaced by 
fresh current assets, or exchanged for 
others of like value and availability. 
Normal operations thus provide and 
maintain current assets with which to 
pay maturing curyent obligations. In 
addition, profits may contribute to cur- 
tent funds available for debt payment. 
These, however, may not be depend- 


able, or even important in a short pe- 
riod of time. 

The practice of ignoring fixed as- 
sets may be sound procedure in most 
cases. There are, nevertheless, suffi- 
cient variations from this general pre- 
mise frequently to warrant careful at- 
tention to these non-current sections 
of the capital, particularly the fixed 
assets. 

Non-current debts are easily exam- 
ined, and maturities, refinancings, and 
other changes or prospective changes 
readily known in advance. But the 
situation with regard to the fixed as- 
sets may be entirely different. Changes 
in such properties, consumption of 
such properties, replacements, and re- 
investments, may materially affect the 
working capital and current debt-pay- 
ing ability. In the same way, it may 
be found that these fixed properties are 
often an important latent source of 
substantial funds which may bolster 
current assets and tide a company over 
difficulties involving short term funds. 

A simple premise of economics and 
business practice as exemplified in ac- 
counting procedure is that business 
men make large outlays of capital for 
fixed buildings, machinery, equipment, 
and the like, because they expect these 
properties to contribute to the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Without 
question, they sometimes make mis- 
takes, and losses are incurred. But 
more commonly they invest capital that 
results in production at a profit. 

In the long run they must earn a 
return on their capital. In order to 
earn this return they must receive re- 
muneration sufficient to pay not only 
for wages, interest, taxes, materials, 
heat, light, power, and the like, but 
also enough to replace the fixed assets 
consumed or expired in the form of 
depreciation and depletion. 

Economics and business practice as- 
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sume that when the fixed capital is em- 
ployed in production it contributes to 
a flow of salable goods and services. 
Part of the value of fixed assets is 
gradually carried over into these goods 
and services. As the fixed assets wear 
out, part of this expired portion is 
transferred to such useful products. 
Part of the fixed capital, if idle, or if 
unwisely employed or conceived, will 
expire without contributing anything 
to goods and services; it is lost. But 
sound business ordinarily requires that 
these “lost” funds shall be replenished 
from “profits” if there are any, before 
any “net profits” for the enterprise as 
a whole may be determined. 

In these fixed assets there are fre- 
quently large latent sources of current 
capital, which may be available in suf- 
ficient time to be a material factor in 
the ability to pay maturing debts. An 
examination of the internal movements 
of assets and their importance to cur- 
rent condition is of especial interest. 

As a simple example, although ex- 
treme in many ways, it may ‘be as- 
sumed that two corporations are or- 
ganized to manufacture the same types 
and quantities of products. One is as- 
sumed to have ample funds at hand for 
its complete operations. In this case, 
$1,000,000 is invested in plant, build- 
ings, machinery, land, and all fixed 
assets needed to manufacture the ar- 
ticles. Outlays for an additional $1,- 
000,000 are assumed to be made in 
various types of inventories and other 
current assets. 

The second corporation, however, 
not having such ample funds, decides 
to rent the needed fixed machinery, 
buildings, and the like, and to invest 
only $1,000,000, practically all of it in 
current capital. 

With respect to their current assets 
and even to their current liabilities, 
these two enterprises may not differ 
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very much from one another. But 
with respect to their fixed-asset out- 
lays there will be sharp contrasts, since 
one has a million dollars thus invested 
and the other perhaps just a few thou- 
sand for small tools. Furthermore, 
they will differ materially in their ex- 
penditures, and in the circulation of 
funds through their current assets and 
for their current liabilities. 

The company that owns its fixed as- 
sets will make occasional current ex- 
penditures for repairs, taxes, and re- 
placements of buildings and machin- 
ery. The enterprise renting such as- 
sets will have none of these outlays to 
make; instead it will be bound to 
make a definite and regular contractual 
expenditure for rent each month, ir- 
respective of the volume of operations, 
amount of earnings, financial condi- 
tion, or other variables in its business. 
The company owning its fixed assets, 
on the other hand, is in a position to 
determine whether, when, and how it 
will replace or repair some of its fixed 
assets. In other words, most of its ex- 
penditures for fixed assets will be vari- 
ables, depending upon production and 
managerial discretion. 

It is assumed further that both en- 
terprises are able to obtain the same 
price for their product, each being re- 
munerated by the sale price for the 
fixed assets employed and consumed. 
In the one case, the cost of this will 
be rent; in the other case, the cost will 
be depreciation, taxes, repairs, and the 
like. Both enterprises will have the 
same amounts of revenues coming into 
their treasuries, but their expenditures 
may vary materially. One must pay 
out fixed sums as rents. The other 
has considerable discretion as to when 
it will make its repairs and mainten- 
ance. It mav not have discretion in 
regard to taxes. 

But there is a third large item—de- 
preciation, and occasionally a fourth. 
depletion—regarding which there need 
be no current outlay of funds. even 
though there is a flow of funds into 
the cash account as compensation for 
the use of fixed properties. Deprecia- 
tion and depletion are non-cash ex- 
penses; investment in fixed properties 
to replace the values expired as depre- 
ciation and depletion may be many 
years off or just a short time in the 
future. 

A concern starting out with a new 
plant may have few outlays to make 


for such assets for several years. If 
the plants are old, some of them may 
need replacing shortly. But in any case 
such outlays may be deferred for some 
time if management deems it wise. 
Even more to this point is depletion 
of timber, oil, ore, or coal resources, 
and the like. If such natural resources 
are ample, and the management so 
chooses, the funds representing their 
consumed portions may be returned to 
investors, used to bolster current con- 
dition, or reinvested in new resources. 

These non-cash expenses, then, are 
the latent internal sources of working- 
capital funds. ‘To the extent that 
fixed assets are productively employed, 
their consumed values are transferred 
to goods in process of production, and 
they thereby become part of the cur- 
rent assets and the working capital. 
Unless withdrawn from the enterprise 
or reinvested in new fixed assets, they 
remain as current capital. Deprecia- 
tion is only one of these non-cash ex- 
penses, but it is the most important; 
for this reason the rest of the discus- 
sion will be devoted to it. In some 
companies, however, depletion may be 
more important than depreciation. 

Although it is a simple matter to 
speak of these non-cash expenses, it is 
a very difficult problem to measure the 
extent to which they have contributed 
values and have transmigrated into 
current assets that will be available 
for current debt payment. Although 
accounting has definite procedures and 
principles by which it seeks to ascer- 
tain the fixed assets consumed or ex- 
pired, neither accounting nor econom- 
ics has provided business with a sim- 
ple understandable method by means of 
which it may ascertain how much of 
the depreciation may reasonably be 
converted into goods and services and 
added to working-capital funds. 

These difficulties and many limita- 
tions are recognized; it is nevertheless 
possible for the credit analvst to arrive 
at a reasonable approximation of the 
size and importance of these non-cash 
expenses and their latent power in bol- 
stering working capital. 

As a first step in the direction of 
such an analysis, one ought to give 
consideration to the relative sizes of 
the current assets and the fixed assets. 
It is self-evident that under ordinary 
circumstances there can be no impor- 
tant contribution to current asset from 
fixed asset consumption if the latter is 
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very small as compared with the for- 
mer. 


This statement is subject to some 
minor qualification, depending on the 
rate of fixed-asset consumption. But, 
by and large, a large quantity of fixed 
assets, providing they are actively and 
economically employed and do not rep- 
resent idle, over-capacitated plants, 
suggests the possibility that the con- 
sumption of these fixed assets through 
productive employment may contribute 
a substantial flow of funds for depre- 
ciation or depletion replacement into 
current assets. 


This simple step may be taken by 
computing the ratio of current assets 
to fixed assets. As an example of the 
variations which may be found and 
also to give concreteness to the topic, 
Table I is presented for all corpora- 
tions submitting balance sheets to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for the 


year 1933. 


These figures represent the latest 
comprehensive corporate data of these 
kinds which are available. Although 
subject to certain limitations because 
of accounting vagaries, they are sub- 
stantially reliable for the purpose at 


hand.* 


As Table I discloses, the data con- 
tained therein are based upon 388,564 
corporation statements. For all these 
companies together the current assets 
(exclusive of certain marketable secu- 
rities) were equal to 74.5 per cent of 
the net book value of the fixed assets. 
In the mining and quarrying indus- 
tries, however, current assets were 
equivalent to only 21.7 per cent of 
fixed assets. In other words, fixed in- 
vestments, upon which depreciation 
and depletion must be charged, were 
almost four times the size of the cur- 
rent capital. 


Looking further down the table one 
finds that companies, manufacturing 
forest products had current assets equal 
to slightly more than half of their fixed 
assets. Companies manufacturing pa- 
per, pulp, and its products had slightly 
less than one-half dollar of current as- 
sets for each dollar of fixed assets. 
Chemical companies had two-thirds of 


* Discussion of some of these limitations 
will be found in The Effect of Size on Cor- 
porate Earning and Condition by W. L. 
Crum, Business Research Studies—No. 8, 
Bureau of Business Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass., 1934. 
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TABLE | 
Relationship of current assets to fixed assets of all corporations submitting balance 
sheets to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 1933 





Number Ratio of 
of State- Current Assets 
Industry ments to Fixed Assets 
Total 388,564 745 
Agriculture and related lines 7,295 .309 
Mining and quarrying 9,950 217 
Manufacturing, total 82,836 817 
Food and kindred products 11,111 843 
Liquors and beverages: 2,318 .713 
Tobacco products 351 7.867 
Textiles and their products 14,166 1.121 
Leather and its manufactures 2,229 2.413 
Rubber products 528 1.197 
Forest products 6,161 568 
Paper, pulp, and products 2,042 487 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 10,551 1.108 
Chemicals and allied products 6,558 .670 
Stone, clay, glass, and related products 3,595 479 
Metal and its products 17,339 ‘179 
Manufacturing, not elsewhere classified 5,887 1.155 
Construction 14,398 1.309 
Transportation 17,706 .088 
Trade 120,064 2.381 
Service—professional, amusement, hotels, etc. 34,546 .201 
Finance—banking, insurance, stock and bond 
brokers, etc. 100,989 3.016 





Source: Statistics of Income for 1933, Bureau of Internal Revenue, p. 157. 








a dollar of current assets for each dol- 
lar of fixed assets. Manufacturers of 
stone, clay, glass, and related prod- 
ucts had more than two dollars of 
fixed capital for each current dollar. 
Trading enterprises had $2.38 of cur- 
rent assets for each dollar of fixed as- 
sets, which means that consumption of 
fixed capital cannot be large enough 
materially to influence the amount of 
current assets and to assist in payment 
of current debts in time of need. 

Although Table I suggests the rela- 
tive sizes of fixed and current capital, 
and indicates in a general way the po- 
tential size of the depreciation and de- 
pletion fund relative to current assets. 
it is not definite enough for practical 
use. 

A more concrete appraisal of the 
situation is necessary. For one thing, 
the mere size of fixed assets relative to 
Current assets is unimportant unless 
one knows the rate of fixed-asset con- 
sumption. One company may have 
$100,000 of fixed assets and $100,000 
of current assets. If its fixed assets 
are depreciated at the rate of $12,- 
000 per year, then the potential de- 


preciation fund would equal 12 per 
cent of the average current assets. If 
current liabilities were half the size of 
current assets then this depreciation 
fund of $12,000 would be 24 per cent 
of the average current liabilities out- 
standing during the year. 

Another company, however, might 
have twice this amount invested in 
fixed assets—namely, $200,000—but 
only $100,000 invested in current as- 
sets. Yet the rate of its fixed asset 
consumption might be low, say, for ex- 
ample, 3 per cent per annum. In a 
year the fund for replacement of fixed 
assets consumed would amount to 
$6,000, but this would be only 6 per 
cent of the current assets, and 12 per 
cent of the current liabilities. 

Thus a more useful picture of the 
potentialities of accretion of funds 
from consumption of fixed assets into 
working capital is to be obtained from 
the ratio of depreciation plus deple- 
tion to current assets. Such ratios are 
shown in the first column of Table 
II. These are the ratios of depletion 
plus depreciation to current assets of 
the same companies that were exam- 


ined in Table I. 

For the entire group of companies 
the funds that were required for fixed- 
asset replacement, and which would 
normally have transferred into current 
assets, or have been retained for re- 
placement of capital, amounted to 4.7 
per cent of the current assets. This is 
indeed a small proportion to provide 
material aid in case of need. But it is 
not representative of many of the spe- 
cific industries, and it is misleading for 
thousands of companies. Nevertheless, 
for these same corporatiuns, the depre- 
ciation and depletion were equal to 
18.9 per cent or almost one-fifth of the 
current liabilities (column 2). 

In the case of mining and quarry- 
ing corporations, the funds attribut- 
able to fixed-asset consumption and ex- 
piration provided a maximum potential 
amount, based on book values, of 20.0 
per cent of the current assets. The 
column just next shows that this po- 
tential fund was equal to 36.0 per cent 
of the current liabilities. 

For all manufacturing corporations 
the table shows that fixed-asset con- 
sumption and expiration equaled 8.1 
per cent of current assets and 28.3 per 
cent of current liabilities. In some in- 
dustries these funds loom large; in oth- 
ers they are relatively unimportant. 
But there are great variations among 
individual corporations. Even within 
some of the industries which make a 
poor showing, as shown by the figures 
in the table, certain companies may 
have large potential funds available 
from internal movements of capital 
funds. 

Companies manufacturing leather 
products reported depreciation and de- 
pletion equal to only 3.1 per cent of 
their current assets, and 13.5 per cent 
of their current liabilities. In contrast 
to this are the companies engaged in 
manufacturing chemicals and_ allied 
products, in manufacturing stone, clay, 
and related products, and in manufac- 
turing metals and its products. In the 
aggregate for these three industries, 
funds for depreciation and depletion 
approximated from 7 to 13 per cent 
of current assets, and ranged from 35 
to almost 50 per cent of the current 
liabilities. Variations of individual 
companies, of course, were muci: more 
widespread. 

It is significant to point out that 
trading corporations reported a ratio 
of depreciation and depletion to cur- 
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TABLE Il 
Relationship of depreciation plus depletion to current assets and to current 
liabilities of all corporations submitting balance sheets to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 1933 





Industry 





Total 
Agriculture and related lines 
Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing, total 
Food and kindred products 
Liquors and beverages 
Tobacco products 
Textiles and their products 
Leather and its manufactures 
Rubber products 
Forest products 
Paper pulp and products 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


Chemicals and allied products 


Stone, clay, glass, and related products 


Metal and its products 


Manufacturing, not elsewhere classified 


Construction 
Transportation 
rade 


Ratio of Depreciation 
lus Depletion to 
urrent Current 

Assets _ Liabilities 


047 189 
.087 105 
.200 .360 
.081 .283 
.078 .236 
.069 .139 
.010 .253 
.063 .216 
.031 .135 
O71 .234 
084 .183 
116 .373 
.062 .103 
.129 345 
125 494 
.073 .393 
.066 .230 
.063 .122 
-222 .351 
.028 069 


Service—professional, amusements, hotels, etc. .190 


Finance—banking, 


insurance, 
brokers, etc. 


stock and bond 


.007 .058 


Source: Statistics of Income for 1933, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


rent assets of only 2.8 per cent. As 
compared with current liabilities de- 
preciation and depletion were only 6.9 
per cent. Even ‘here, however, some 
enterprises owning large fixed assets 
in the form of buildings, for example, 
might make a much more favorable 
showing than the average. 

Answers to a number of questions 
are still essential for the proper ap- 
praisal and interpretation of these ra- 
tios. First of all, there is the matter 
of policy with regard to fixed-asset in- 
vestments. Are the funds obtained 
from fixed-asset expiration to be rein- 
vested now or in the near future in 
new fixed assets? Will they be em- 
ployed for payment of fixed debts? 
Will they be retained in the business 
to strengthen the working capital and 
to improve ability to pay current 
debts? 

These are matters of policy. Quite 
often, however, they are matters of 
fact easily ascertained from a knowl- 
edge of the company. If the plants 
are all relatively new, and there is no 
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need or incentive for expansion, then 
it is likely that such funds will be re- 
tained in working capital. Other fac- 
tors, such as dividend policy, must also 
be considered, but these are not essen- 
tially different from what the credit 
manager would wish to know in any 
event. 

Even if the plants are not new, sit- 
uations arise during the existence of 
which new plant investments are un- 
wise. An illustration was to be found 
in the excess capacity of the depression 
years. Furthermore, under temporary 
adversities or shortages of working 
capital, such investments or reinvest- 
ments in fixed assets may wisely be de- 
ferred. As was mentioned, in the case 
of certain natural resources in which 
depletion is a large factor, reinvest- 
ment may bear but little direct rela- 
tionship to consumption or disinvest- 
ment. 

Another factor that may well be 
appraised in connection with this type 
of analysis relates to the extent to 
which the depreciation and depletion 


igh leg one nie 


will add productive values to goods and 
services, and thus achieve transmigra- 
tion into working capital. Obviously, 
idle plants or unproductively employed 
plants cannot hope to transfer values 
which will increase the amount of cur- 
rent assets or which will enter into 
the working capital stream. The mere 
fact that depreciation and depletion 
are charged to operations does not war- 
rant that an equal sum has been added 
to the values of inventories of goods 
in process, and to other current as- 
sets.* If there is much idle capacity 
or uneconomical plant, then some seg- 
regation between productive and un- 
productive plant may be necessary. If 
there is a good cost accounting system, 
it may give clues to this problem by 
indicating the amounts of unabsorbed 
burden, idle plant, etc. 

Even if it is granted that there is a 
failure of the depreciation and deple- 
tion to give values in full, yet account- 
ing procedure and business economics, 
as well as legal requirements for cap- 
ital maintenance, tend in indirect ways 
to retain from other funds sufficient 
capital to replace those portions of 
fixed assets which have expired unpro- 
ductively, since no profit will be shown 
until revenues (income) are in excess 
of expenses, whether requiring cash or 
non-cash outlays. These all tend indi- 
rectly to bolster working capital. 

There is still one point which needs 
to be discussed to round out the ideas 
presented and bring them to a close. 
One question which is likely to appear 
in the minds of many readers should 
be anticipated. In measuring fixed- 
asset consumption and expiration, one 
is considering a process that continues 
throughout the year. The sum of the 
depreciation and depletion employed, 
for example, in the accompanying ta- 
bles, was for the fiscal year of the 
companies. This was compared with 
the current assets and also with the 
current liabilities at the end of the 
year. .. 

No doubt some would say that the 
actual current liabilities, for example, 
are vastly greater than the amount 
shown in the balance sheet at the year- 


* For further discussion of these points 
the reader is referred to Maintenance of 
Working Capital of Industrial Corporations 
by Conversion of Fixed Assets, by Arihur 
H. Winakor Bulletin No. 29, Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 1934; also Capacity to Pay Cur- 
rent Debts, Bulletin No. 53, by the same 
author and publisher, 19376. 
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Insurance and - sit-downs 


Many factory officials in the areas 
affected recently by the “sit-down” 
strikes have inquired if their civil com- 
motion and riot policies provide protec- 
tion in case their factories are occupied 
by “sit-down” strikers. In this con- 
nection, the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion has just issued a pamphlet in which 
it interprets this new situation in the 
field of business property protection. 

“The situation brought about by the 
‘sit-down’ strike has developed so much 
uncertainty as to the coverage afforded 
by ‘riot and civil commotion insurance’, 
so-called, that we feel it advisable to 
take this means of: 

“1, Answering the many inquiries 
we have received, and 

“2. making our position clear to 
those of our policyholders who pur- 
chase this form of insurance from us. 

“The ‘physical damage and civil 
commotion’ cover written by us, either 
by endorsement on the supplemental 
contract attached to a fire insurance 
policy or by a separate riot and civil 
commotion policy, is interpreted by us 
as follows: 

“1. It is intended to cover, in con- 
nection with ‘general. form’ or prop- 
erty damage insurance loss caused by 
riot, insurrection or civil commotion in- 
cluding loss by pillage and looting at 
the place of and during the time of riot, 
insurrection or civil commotion. 

“2. It is not intended to nor does it 
cover in connection with ‘general 
form’ or property damage insurance: 

“(a) Indirect or consequential loss 
of any kind; 

“(b) Loss or damage caused by 
strikes, strikers, strike-breakers, pickets, 
or others involved in a strike (sit- 
down, walk-out, lock-out or other kind 
of strike) in the absence of a condition 


of ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil com- 
motion’ ; 

“(c) Loss or damage resulting from 
‘vandalism’, ‘malicious mischief’ or 
other acts of a wilful and malicious 
nature, in the absence of a condition of 
‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil commo- 
tion’ ; 

“(d) Loss or damage by fire, sprink- 
ler leakage or explosion resulting from 
‘riot’. 

“3. It is intended to cover, in con- 
nection with use and occupancy insur- 
ance: 

“(a) Loss of net profits and fixed 
charges (as described in the U. & O. 
fire insurance form) resulting from 
partial or total shut-down of the in- 
sured property caused by direct dam- 
age to the insured property resulting 
from ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil com- 
motion’. 

“4. It is not intended to, nor does 
it cover, in connection with use and 
occupancy insurance: 

“(a) Loss resulting from shut-down 
caused by strike of any kind in the ab- 
sence of actual direct physital’ damage 
to the property caused by ‘riot’, ‘insur- 
rection’ or ‘civil ‘commotion’; 

“(b) Loss resulting from shut-down 
caused by ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil 
commotion’ in the absence of actual di- 
rect physical damage to the property; 

“(c) Loss resulting from actual di- 
rect physical damage to the property by 
‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil commotion’ 


* except for the period of time, after nor- 


mal operations could otherwise be re- 
sumed, that would be required to re- 
pair, replace or recondition that por- 
tion of the property actually damaged 
or destroyed at the place of and during 
the time of a ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or 
‘civil commotion’. 


“We call particular attention to the 
distinction between ‘strikes’ and ‘riot’. 
A strike is not a riot and since this 
form of insurance protects against 
‘riots’ rather than ‘strikes’ it follows 
that a ‘sit-down’ strike or any other 
kind of a strike does not of itself con- 
stitute a basis for a valid claim under 
this form of insurance. In order to sub- 
stantiate a claim for damage done by 
strikers, the assured must be in a posi- 
tion to prove that the damage occurred 
during, and at the place of a ‘riot’, ‘in- 
surrection’ or ‘civil commotion’. 


“In interpreting this coverage, we 
hold that a ‘sit-down’ strike is not in 
itself a ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or ‘civil 
commotion’ and that there is no liabil- 
ity for ‘sit-down’ strike damage, unless 
such damage occurs as a result of the 
development of a situation involving all 
the elements of ‘riot’, including a 
tumultuous disturbance of the peace by 
three or more persons, accompanied by 
violence. 

“We strongly advise the placing of 
vandalism and malicious mischief in- 
surance, since this form of insurance 
does protect the assured against damage 
done by sit-down strikers, individually 
or collectively, without tumultuous dis- 
turbance or violence. If this form of 
insurance is written, in addition to the 
riot and civil commotion cover, the as- 
sured will have, in connection with 
property damage insurance, protection 
against loss or damage that many occur 
under strike conditions, whether or not 
a ‘sit-down’ strike is involved and 
whether or not tumultuous disturbance 
occurs. If both these covers are writ- 
ten in connection with use and occu- 
pancy the assured will have protection 
against loss of production during the 
period following the settlement of the 
strike, that would be required to repair 
the damage caused by ‘riot’, ‘insurrec- 
tion’ or ‘civil commotion’, ‘vandalism’ 
or ‘malicious mischief’.” 





end. This is true, in so far as the 
balance sheet thus prepared does not 
show seasonal variations in accounts 
outstanding for payment. In the ac- 
tual analysis of a credit risk, however, 
this need is easily met by employing 
averages of monthly balances. 

In another way, the current liabili- 
ties may vastly exceed those shown in 
the balance sheet. The actual amounts 
paid during a given interval, say a 
month, may be greater or less than the 


balance outstanding at the end of the 
period. Thus to compare annual de- 
preciation and depletion with the year- 
end balance of current assets or current 
liabilities only may ‘at first appear un- 
fair. 

But when it is considered that nor- 
mally the current liabilities are paid 
from the assets and services, such as 
inventories, wages, and supplies that 
were acquired through the current li- 
abilities and are thus self-liquidating 


under ordinary conditions, it will then 
be recognized that an inflow of unob- 
ligated “depreciation or depletion 
funds” equal to 10 to 20 per cent of 
current assets and likewise equal to 30 
to 50 per cent of the current accounts 
outstanding at any given time will be 
obtained by the company. Such an in- 
flow of funds will be a truly important 
factor in maintaining solvency, if 
sound managerial policies are followed. 
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O ~ by EDWARD PILSBURY 
ur uty President, N.A.C.M. 


When the credit executives of the nation met in 

Richmond during the week of June 8, 1936, exactly 

forty years had elapsed since the first meeting in 
June, 1896, in Toledo, Ohio. During those four dec- 
ades, the greatest expansion in production and distribu- 
tion, which the world has ever witnessed in a com- 
parable period, had occurred. Because it was the re- 
sponsibility of these credit executives to establish such 
credit and credit practices as would effectively meet 
the needs of this phenomenal expansion, they realized 
that the next step in their work demanded an expansion 
and a strengthening of the sound credit program which 
they and their predecessors had brought to realization. 

And so they expressed themselves unanimously in 
favor of a Development Program. In line with their 
wishes, a National Committee and local committees 
were organized for the purpose of raising a special 
fund to finance this program of expansion and 
development. 

This month the credit executives of the nation meet 
in Chicago during the week of June 21st. Because I 
have been privileged to be President of the National 
Association of Credit Men during the past year, when 
this outstanding activity was begun, I wish to reaffirm 
my hearty approval of the scope and the goal of the 
Development Program. 

A year ago I weighed the program on its invest- 
ment value. I have, since then, had opportunities to 
meet with credit men in many of our associations. 
Their viewpoints and their reactions have confirmed 
my belief of a year ago that the program is logical, 
pertinent, essential. 

The Development Program will return, in dollars 
and cents, dividends many times its underwriting cost. 
It will minimize credit losses. It will hasten the day 
when the credit department will be completely recog- 
nized as the essential department in business that we 
know it is. 

We can, we must, we will continue to guard the 
accounts receivables of our nation. That is our goal. 
That is our duty. The modern credit executive knows 
that “cooperation is more than a sentiment; it is an 
economic necessity!” 


I anticipate the years ahead in the development 
of sound credit practices with a keen interest because 
I know that the credit executives of the nation are 
meeting and will continue to meet their responsibility: 
To guard the nation’s profits. 


Development Program 
National Committee 
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perry Flour Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. and Denes. Credit Managers 
Ass'n. of Northern & Central California 


A. W. GROTH 
Vice President, The First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon and Director, 
National Association of Credit Men 


F. J. HAMERIN 
Credit Manager, Lilly Varnish Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana and Direc- 
tor, National Association of Credit 
en 


G. P. HORN 
Executive Manager, Omaha Associa- 


tion of Credit Men, Omaha, Nebraska 


CHAS. JOHNSTON 
Credit Manager, Williams & Company, 
nc., Pittsburgh, Pa. and President, 
Credit Association of Western Pa. 


G. H. JOHNSTONE 
Credit Manager, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago Association of 
Credit Men 


ERNEST |. KILCUP 
Managing Executive, Davol Rubber 
ompany, Providence, R. |. and Past 
President, National Association of 
Credit Men 


E. E. OGREN 
Credit Manager, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. and Director, 
National Association of Credit Men 


ROBERT PEEL 
Secretary-Manager, Inter-Mountain 
ae - Credit Men, Salt Lake City, 

ta 


EDWARD PILSBURY 
Secretary, B. Rosenberg & Sons,” New 
Orleans, La. and President, National 
Association of Credit Men 


W. H. POUCH 
President, Concrete Steel Company, 
New York, N. ¥. and Past President 
National Association of Credit Men 


FRED ROTH 
President, Whitney-Roth Shoe Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio and Past President, 
National Association of Credit Men 


S. J. SCHNEIDER 
Secretary-Manager, Louisville Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 
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HARRY E. BUTCHER, General Credit Manager, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, describes the benefits of 


Charting slow accounts 


issued a report under the heading 
of “Collection Department Makes 
Use of Law Of Averages”, where- 
in he stated that accounts three months 
past due were 85% collectible; ac- 
counts four months past due 65% col- 
lectible and accounts six months past 
due 50% collectible. These figures 
seem rather astounding and immedi- 
ately the question arose in my mind as 
to how these figures compared with 
the experience in the oil industry? 
Some figures were available on accounts 
four months past due for the years 
1930, 1931, and 1932 and the percent 
uncollected for those three years varied 
from 31.8% to 33% compared with a 
figure of 35% as quoted by Babson. 
In setting about to make a further 
study of the losses on long term credits, 
a number of difficulties were en- 
countered in making comparisons and 
the number of methods used by dif- 
ferent companies and credit men not 
only in the petroleum business, but 
other lines of business, varied consid- 
erably and the various methods of de- 
termining losses, might be outlined 
here briefly: 


1. Losses based on Gross Sales, 
excluding Gasolene and Sales Taxes. 

2. Losses based on Gross business 
which includes the various forms of 
excise taxes collected such as Sales 
Tax and Gasolene Taxes. 

3. Losses based on Credit Sales 
which include taxes charged to cus- 
tomers: 

4. Some determine the loss in per- 
cent on the amount transferred to 
Bad Debts Receivable or charged to 
Bad Debts Reserve. 

5. Some take into consideration a 
probable loss by estimating the loss 
to be incurred in accounts still on 
the books not yet transferred to Bad 
Debts or charged to Reserve. 

6. A method used by one company 


s Three years ago this May, Babson 
Mu 


was based on the amount charged off 

less amount recovered. 

After considering the various meth- 
ods used by companies and individuals 
as outlined above, we chose methods of 
basing our losses on all accounts over 
the age of five months whether still 
on our current analysis, transferred to 
Bad Debts or charged off to Reserve. 
For some years, we have aged our ac- 
counts both as to accounts on our 
analyses in Bad Debts Receivable and 
Bad Debt Reserve by years so that we 
can easily allocate our losses against the 
year in which the account was origin- 
ally incurred. We also calculate a 
minimum loss, a probable loss and a 
maximum loss for each year. ‘The 
minimum loss is based on the amount 
charged to Bad Debts Receivable and 
to Bad Debt Reserve. The maximum 
loss is based upon the minimum loss 
plus all accounts over the age of five 
months still uncollected. The proba- 
ble loss which comes in between the 
minimum and maximum, is based upon 
the minimum loss plus the estimated 
loss on accounts over the age of five 
months that have not yet been trans- 
ferred to Bad Debts. ‘This method 
has been very sucoessful. The indivi- 
duals opinion as to the worth of an 
account is entirely eliminated in calcu- 
lating the maximum loss. The mini- 
mum loss is his admitted loss, while the 
probable loss only is affected by the 
individual’s opinion. 

There is still another method which 
the writer has used which is the best 
indication of the performance of a 
credit department and eliminates the 
monthly variation. The increase (or 
decrease) in all accounts over the age 
of five months, credit sales and credit 
department expense are averaged for 
12 months, at the end of each month 
to arrive at a 12 months ending aver- 
age figure. When these percentages, 
or the amounts are arrived at in money, 


the relationship between sales, the in- 
crease (or decrease) in all accounts 
over the age of five months, and ex- 
pense, may be readily noted through 
the use of graphs and a study of such 
graphs shows very conclusively that the 
loss may be reduced by increasing ex- 
pense and the loss will increase with a 
reduction in expense and the results 
obtained are greater than the varia- 
tions in expense. 

With the above in mind, as to the 
various methods of calculating losses, 
we are ready to analyze some loss fig- 
ures on long term credits or rather, 
perhaps losses on delinquent accounts 
or accounts that have been allowed to 
become delinquent. 

An analysis just completed for a 7 
year period from 1929 to 1935, inclu- 
sive, as of June 25, 1936 shows the 
following figures—(Does not include 
any tank car business) : 


% Of The 
%. Amount 
Credit Becom- 

Sales ing Delin- 

Reaching quent Still 

Age of Uncollected 
Current 84.2 1.54 
30 Days 28.20 4.62 
60 Days 12.98 10.02 
90 Days 7.52 17.30 
120 Days 5.04 25.85 
150 Days 2.74 30.65 


The data above on 150 day accounts 
is only for years 1933, 1934, and 1935. 

From the above figures, it will be 
noted that the loss out of all accounts 
reaching the age of 120 days over a 
period of 7 years has been 25.85% 
compared with the 35% figure quoted 
by Babson, or we can say that out of 
all accounts 30 days delinquent, we 
stand to lose 4.62%, or of all accounts 
60 days delinquent, we lose 10% and 
of 90 day accounts, we lose 17.3%. 
The writer has used similar figures 
based on a six year average in fore- 
casting what our potential losses might 
be for the past 2 years and the final 
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results have not varied very much from 
the estimate. 

The only variation in the above fig- 
ures of any consequence, have been 
noted in strictly metropolitan areas and 
strictly agricultural areas. ‘The losses 
in metropolitan areas are considerably 
higher than the above figures, running 
from 25% to 50%, while losses in ag- 
ricultural areas are about 25% lower. 
This may be attributed to the fact 
that once a metropolitan account is 
lost, there is usually no recovery while 
in an agricultural ‘area, the majority of 
farmers are honest and if they ever 
come back and have a crop, they will 
do their best to pay. There is not 
very much variation in the above per- 
centages between districts or areas ex- 
cept as stated above. 
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The question now naturally arises as 
to how to keep losses at a minimum 
and what relation these figures have 
to the amounts that become delinquent? 
By proper follow-up and better collec- 
tion methods, we have reduced the per- 
cent of credit sales that have reached 
the age of 30, 60, 90, and 120 days. 
For example, in one instance, 4.36% 
credit sales reached the age of 120 days 
and the actual loss on that amount has 
been 26.4% or 1.15% of credit sales. 
Similarly, in another instance 6.47% 
of credit sales reached the age of 120 
days and 26.4% is still uncollected, re- 
sulting in a loss of 1.72% of credit 
sales. 

We have therefore discarded the 
methods used by most companies in 
calculating the percents, the amount 
30 days delinquent, 60 days delinquent, 
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etc., are of their total outstanding, and 
calculate the percent that each column 
bears to the corresponding month’s 
credit sales. For example, we might 
have $10,000—120 days past due 
which in one instance might be 5% 
of the corresponding month’s credit 
sales which was, we will say $200,000, 
or 21%4% if the credit sales were $400,- 
000 for that month. In the one in- 
stance where the $10,000 represents 
2%4% of the corresponding month’s 
credit business, the accounts are in 
100% better shape than the other case, 
where $10,000 represents 5% of credit 
sales. 

To better illustrate a typical graph, 
Exhibit No. 1 has been prepared for 
your information which shows the prog- 
ress made in reducing the percent al- 
lowed to become delinquent. These 
curves also show the effect of special 
sales campaigns and seasonal business. 

Exhibit No. 2, shows three curves 
representing the percent of credit sales 
by years reaching the age of 30 to 150 
days delinquent. One curve is for the 
year 1931 and one for the year 1934. 
The average for 7 years is between. 
On the same sheet, are 3 curves show- 
ing the percent uncollected as of June 
25, this year, of the amount reaching 
the age of 30 to 150 days delinquent. 
The curves for 1929, 1930, 1932, 1933 
and 1935 were omitted from this Exhib- 
it inasmuch as the curves are so close 
together, it is hard to pick them out. 

A study was also made of the rate 
of recovery of accounts after they have 
reached the age of 120 days and this 
study is reflected by typical curves as 
shown on Exhibit No. 3. Six months 
after the close of the year’s business, 
60% of the accounts 120 days old, have 
been collected. At the end of the year, 
from 65% to 75%. After one year, 
the rate of recovery out of old accounts, 
is very, very slow and the curves would 
seem to indicate that of accounts that 
have reached the age of 120 days and 
after about 18 months, the amount of 
recovery is perhaps not sufficient to 
justify very much expense in further 
follow up. 

These same curves based on percent 
of 120 days uncollected when reduced 
to Percent of Credit Sales, become the 
maximum loss curves mentioned -above. 
It is human nature for any Credit 
Man to believe his losses very low or 
to admit his losses at the very lowest 
possible point, but by using the methods 
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outlined above, basing the loss on all 
accounts over the age of five months 
and reducing the amount to Percent of 
Credit Sales to show him what his 
maximum loss will be if the accounts 
are not collected, brings the matter im- 
mediately to his attention that some- 
thing must be done. In following the 
estimates which we make quarterly on 
minimum, probable and maximum 
losses, we find that better estimates are 
being made of probable. losses and of 
course, the maximum loss is reduced by 
collections and the minimum loss is in- 
creased as other accounts are deter- 
mined uncollectible. 

A credit department should be given 
credit in some way on recoveries on 
old accounts. ‘Too often, the Credit 
Department is limited as to what pro- 
cedure or course may be followed in 
the collection of an account in order to 
keep expense down. Quite often, it 
is found that the facilities and expense 
of a credit department is not increased 
fast enough in keeping with the in- 
crease in sales, and is a limit as to how 
much the Credit Department can ab- 
sorb in the way of additional work. In 
order to bring about clearly the rela- 
tion between Credit Department Ex- 
pense and Losses, the 12 months end- 
ing Average comparison was adopted 
in conjunction with the other methods 
outlined above. First the average 
monthly credit sales are determined for 
each month for the 12 months ending 
period. This eliminates monthly vari- 
ations and shows the average trend in 
sales. Next, credit department expense 
is treated in the same way. In calcu- 
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lating the Credit Department Expense, 
all expenses incident to Accounts Re- 
ceivable are considered. (Some com- 
panies Carry separate record of expense 
on machine operators. ) 

In determining the loss, the monthly 
increase in all accounts over the age of 
five months, whether the accounts are 
still on your analysis, in Bad Debts 
Receivable or have been charged off to 
Reserve, were calculated and the for- 
mula used for this purpose is as follows: 
Bad Debts Receivable plus Five 
Months And Over Accounts, equals 
the Total of all Accounts over the age 
of five months, except those accounts 
that have been charged off to Bad Debt 
Reserve. ‘This amount is then sub- 
tracted from Bad Debt Reserve, which 
for the purposes of this Analysis, is 
called “Excess Reserve”. ‘That is, if 
the Bad Debt Reserve is in excess of 


PERCENT OF ACCOUNTS REACHING 
AGE OF 120 DAYS UNCOLLECTED 
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five months and over accounts, it is 
called “Excess”. If it is less, it is a 
“Deficit”. The Excess Reserve is then 
subtracted from the previous month’s 
excess, which will determine an _in- 
crease or decrease in Excess Reserve. 
Two things will affect the increase or 
decrease in the Excess Reserve. One, 
is the accrual for Bad Debt Reserve 
and the other is the actual increase or 
decrease in accounts over the age of 
five months. We therefore subtract 
the increase or decrease in the Excess 
Reserve from the Accrual which is 
then the actual increase or decrease in 
all accounts over the age of five 
months, for the month, which accumu- 


lated for 12 months and averaged, will 
give an average figure and will smooth 
out the monthly variations. 

Exhibit No. 4—shows some typical 
curves prepared on this method which 
shows that an increase in Credit De- 
partment Expense resulted in a decrease 
in the average increase of all accounts 
over the age of five months, but that 
the increase in expense was not sufh- 
cient in proportion to the increase in 
sales and that now the increase in ac- 
counts over the age of five months has 
risen rapidly during the past six 
months. 

The value of this curve lies in that, 
it can be used to predict trends many 
months before actual losses are appar- 
ent. 

The result of these studies would 
indicate to us that long term credit in 
the oil business, is unsound. That the 
potential loss and risk, considering the 
small profit existing in oil business to- 
day, does not justify long term credits. 

Long term credits increases and ex- 
pense of handling accounts. We are, 
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therefore, subject to a high loss ratio 
based on the average percentages quoted 
above in the extension of such long 
term credits. 


Producer and consumer goals 


by Secretary of Agriculture, HENRY A. WALLACE 


Consumers must realize that lower 


prices of themselves alone, unless 

Wu other things also are brought to 
pass, will not benefit consumer 
welfare, because sometimes lower prices 


mean lower wages and less income for 
farmers and reduced business profits. 
In like manner, producers must realize 
that higher prices taken by themselves 
alone can easily bring about a situation 
where the increased income to the pro- 
ducer as producer will be more than 
off-set by the increased cost to them- 
selves as consumers. 

Suppose, for example, that business 
men were able to raise their prices by 
the process of keeping production ma- 
terially less than the demand, that 
laboring men are able to increase their 
wages by cutting down very materially 


on the hours per week, and the farmers 
are able to increase their prices by re- 


ducing their production. 


Carried to its logical absurdity, the 


combined efforts of the three groups 
might result in a descending spiral. of 
less and less goods produced but with 
more and more money received for the 
smaller quantity of goods. If the great 
producing groups were not organized 
into powerful bargaining units with a 
certain amount of control over produc- 
tion, wages and price, there would be 
no danger of such a descending spiral. 

But with all groups powerfully or- 
ganized, the only force to check the de- 
scending spiral, if these groups press 
their advantage selfishly, is blind con- 
sumer resentment such as we saw in 
1920, or the fear of government regu- 
lation, or such inducement to increased 
productivity as results from new tech- 
nological methods. 

It is unfortunate that business men, 
farmers and laboring men, as well as 
consumers, should think so exclusively 
in terms of price and wages per hour. 
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Let’s Go-Chica-Go! 


by BRACE BENNITT, Convention Director, N. A. C. M. 


42nd Annual Convention of the 

National Association of Credit 

Men will have the largest atten- 
dance of any in years, if not a record- 
breaker for all time. Held in Chicago 
from June 21st to 24th, with our sec- 
ond largest association as hosts, it will 
draw credit executives and their guests 
from all parts of the country. Al- 
ready advance registrations cover over 
two-thirds of the Associations making 
up the N.A.C.M. 

While the Convention will officially 
open on Monday morning, June 21st, 
our Chicago friends have prepared 
such fine entertainment for us on Sun- 
day, June 20th, that everybody should 
artive in Chicago Sunday morning. 
The morning can be used in getting 
settled and registering for the Conven- 
tion. In the afternoon a fine reception 
and entertainment with the Chicago 
Women’s String Quartette is slated 
and that evening a grand musicale with 
orchestra and soloist. 

Monday morning, General Conven- 
tion Chairman E. M. Tourtelot opens 
the Convention by presenting the gavel 
to the National President, Edward 
Pilsbury, followed by greetings from 
our host Association, Governor Horner 
of Illinois and from Mayor Kelly of 


2 There is now no question that the 
w 


Chicago. Past President, E. Don Ross 
will respond to the greetings in his 
own, inimitable way. An inspirational 
address, the speaker to be chosen by 
our Chicago hosts, will conclude the 
morning session. 

In the afternoon the first address 
will be the Annual Keynote Address 
by Executive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann. His subject will be “America’s 
Balance Sheet,” a most appropriate 
theme with which to open the Con- 
vention. Our guest of honor on this 
afternoon program will be the Honor- 
able Florence E. Allen, Justice of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. It had been our aim to obtain 
this leading woman jurist of the coun- 
try for several years, and it is only this 
year that she has been able to arrange 
her arduous work to be with us. Both 
visiting delegates and the lady guests 
will enjoy her fine address. 

The Credit Congress of Industry, 
which will be the biggest we have ever 
had, will have a short opening session 
the latter part of Monday afternoon, 
giving the forty-odd Groups time to 
get organized, make their business sur- 
veys and be prepared for their further 
sessions during the week. 

Monday evening is the President’s 
Annual Ball and our Chicago hosts, 


An impressive night scene of Buckingham Fountain and the Chicago skyline 
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who have complete charge of all enter- 
tainment features, tell us there are 
many new and novel ideas to be in- 
troduced this year. 

Tuesday morning, the first official 
meeting is the Annual Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast followed by the general 
session during the rest of the morning. 
The opening address will be by W. 
Averell Harriman, Chairman of the 
Board, Union Pacific Railroad. In this 
session there will also be the annual 
report of the National President, to- 
gether with greetings from the Robert 
Morris Associates and the American 
Institute of Accountants. The second 
address of the morning will be by an- 
other outstanding figure, but definite 
commitment has not been obtained at 
this time. On this session will be the 
annual membership report and awards 
which will be made by National Mem- 
bership Chairman P. M. Haight. 

The entire Tuesday afternon is given 
over to the Credit Congress of Indus- 
try sessions, to be followed in the eve- 
ning by the Annual Credit Women’s 
Banquet, at which function the guest 
speaker will be Mary Hastings Bradley, 
famous author and explorer. ' That 
same evening will be the Third Annual 
Round-up of the Royal Order of Ze- 
bras and many sectional and group din- 
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ners. In the evening everybody will 
be the guests of the Chicago Herd of 
the Royal Order of Zebras at a special 
evening’s entertainment about which 
the Chicago Herd will divulge no de- 
tails in advance. 

Wednesday morning the general ses- 
sion will bring word of greetings from 
our friends in Canada and also the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. The 
opening address will be by William O. 
Douglas, Commissioner, Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Our obtain- 
ing Commissioner Douglas is most for- 
tunate and timely. Heading the work 
of the S.E.C. on Corporate Reorgani- 
zation: and Protective Committees, 
Commissioner Douglas has worked 
closely with the N. A. C. M. in de- 
veloping pending legislation. The sec- 
ond address of the morning will be 
given by Robert Hervey Cabell, Presi- 
dent, Armour and Company. This 
authority on international, as well as 
national, affairs addresses the conven- 
tion immediately before the Annual 
Foreign Trade Luncheon which is held 
on Wednesday noon. ‘The Foreign 
Trade Luncheon will be another func- 
tion of the convention which will be 
the largest attended in many years. 

Wednesday afternoon will be main- 
ly devoted to the most important As- 
sociation Forum program we have had 
in many years. It will include the very 
important legislative matters that are 
now being sponsored by your Associa- 
tion, a symposium on Credit Inter- 
change, the National Development 


Here, in 
the world's 
biggest hotel 
The Stevens, 
the 42nd 
Convention 
will take 
place from 
June 21-24 


Program and other matters of imme- 
diate importance to all members and 
local associations. 

The closing address of the Conven- 
tion is expected to be by an outstand- 
ing financial authority. 

Wednesday night has been dubbed 
by our hosts “Chicago Night.” Again, 
they are not divulging details, but we 
are satisfied that the Chicago folks 
know how to do these things. It will 
be a grand occasion! 

Thursday morning will be the clos- 
ing and the election session. We are 
signally honored by having again with 
us Honorable Daniel C. Roper, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce. 
Those who heard him address our Mil- 
waukee Convention will remember his 
fine contribution to the program. Elec- 
tion session, with all its color, will con- 
sume the balance of the Thursday 
morning program with official adjourn- 
ment of the convention that noon. 

Then comes the big time—our “Play 
Day”—Thursday afternoon and eve- 
ning. Chicago is all set to give us an- 
other grand bit of entertainment start- 
ing in the afternoon and closing prob- 
ably in the wee, sma’ hours. Two fine 
functions are scheduled especially for 
our lady guests—a motor trip and tea 
at Marshall Field’s and a fine Style 
Show on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
another trip north of Chicago into its 
beautiful suburbs, returning to the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel for luncheon 
in the famous Marine Dining Room 
with bridge following the lunch. 


Weather permitting during the after- 
noon, the bridge will be held on the 
Edgewater Beach Walk. 

Too much cannot be said about the 
fine manner in which the Credit Con- 
gress of Industry has been organized 
and developed. Group attendance is 
going to run as high as 200 in many 
instances. The Groups will have two 
and an optional third session if de- 
sired. 

We have never been more ideally 
located for Convention headquarters 
than we will be this year at the larg- 
est hotel in the world, the Stevens. 
Not only are the guest rooms and seat- 
ing facilities all to be desired, both in 
convenience and price, but the general 
meeting rooms are admirably adapted. 
The Grand Ball Room will adequately 
hold our general sessions and will be 
comfortable regardless of the weather, 
because of its being air-conditioned. 
This will apply to many of the Group 
meeting rooms in the Credit Congress. 

Adequate garage facilities have been 
arranged in convenient proximity to 
the convention headquarters, and every 
other possible arrangement for the 
delegates’ comfort has been arranged 
by our Chicago hosts. 

It will be noted that an innovation 
in the time schedule of our convention 
program has been made this year. Not 
only has the time been set later in order 
to permit attendance of our members 
at school and college graduations when 
desired, but it has been set early in the 
week. Our opening session of the con- 
vention on Monday morning and clos- 
ing session on Thursday will give dele- 
gates arid guests the opportunity of 
spending the weekend in their own way 
in Chicago.,and still return home by 
the following’ Monday 

Space does not permit comment upon 
all the fine work that has been done by 
our Chicago Convention Committee. 
Under the leadership of National Di- 
rector E. M. Tourtelot, Leo Schroeder, 
President of the Chicago Association, 
and Secretary Jeff O’Kéefe, every com- 
mittee has been doing exceptional 
work. The proof of the pudding will 
be in the eating, and the week of June 
20th will be the time. 


Go! Chica—gol 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 
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N. A. C. M. 


leaders 


are ready 


for 42nd 
Annual 


Convention 
and 7th 
Credit 
Congress 

June 21-24, 

Chicago, at 

Stevens Hotel 


President EDWARD PILSBURY (above), 
Vice Presidents H. S$. COLLINSWORTH, 
L. J. BRADFORD, W. J. GRUGER, 
Convention Director BRACE BENNITT (right) 
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Go! Chica—go! 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 
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by ROSE C. SCHACKMANN, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Chicago, 
and Chairman, National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee 


The story of women in credit of- 
fers a narrative as fascinating, as 
interesting and even as romantic 
as many of the stories of women 
in the pioneering of our nation. Men 
may have led the march in penetrating 
the forests and in initiating business, 
but women have always been the com- 
panion of men in _ progress, true 
“Daughters of Ruth” in commercial 
pioneering and operation as well as at 
the fireside. 

In the field of financial direction of 
the average commercial enterprise and 
in the field of credits and collections, 
women are today taking an important 
and responsible part. This undoubted- 
ly is the natural result of the evolu- 
tionary process of commercial develop- 
ment. Women have become active, 
though often silent partners in almost 
every business. 

The reason is very clear. Most 
businesses commence in a small manner. 
In the beginning the rugged individual, 
who is venturing out for himself on a 
very moderate scale, has matters of 
production and distribution to occupy 
his first attention, details of the fac- 
tory, employment, of proper machinery 
and equipment, the direction of sales— 
if not the personal handling of them— 
the interviewing of sales representatives 
of his sources of supply, and his pros- 
pective customers for sources of dis- 
tribution. This leaves him little time 
to look after the minute details of the 
business, and particularly of the office. 

He therefore employes a competent 
and wide-awake woman to take charge 
of the office and to relieve him of these 
numerous details and office duties. In 
the course of this office work, the 
analysis of credit responsibility of the 
prospective customers, even to the de- 
cisions with regard to the advisability 
of shipping, to the routine of following 
the account through to collection, of 
handling the collection correspondence, 
results in this woman soon becoming 
the financial guardian of the business— 
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Women in credit 


then they call her the credit manager. 

In her early schoolroom education 
there was very little, if any, practical 
instruction on matters of credit analysis 
or economics affecting business. She 
very readily recognizes the need for 
specialized training in this complex 
system of modern credits and collec- 
tions. 

Her advanced school becomes, be- 
cause there is no other place to turn 
for help, the Credit Men’s Association, 
and fortunately for the credit women 
in the larger cities, the Credit 
Women’s Clubs or departments of the 
local Association’s activities. 

These Credit Women’s Clubs be- 
come experimental laboratories of cred- 
it technique and offer to the woman in 
credit work, as an executive, or as an 





Special Credit 
Women’s meeting 


There will be a special meeting of 
the National Credit Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee held at breakfast on 
Monday, June 2lst, at the Stevens 
Hotel. Please reserve that time for 
this meeting. If any member is un- 
able to attend the Convention, please 
request your representative to attend 
for you. Further notice will be given 
you upon arrival in Chicago. 

Rose C. SCHACKMANN, 
Chairman. 








assistant in a credit department, an op- 
portunity to enlarge her knowledge of 
practical methods for handling credit 
and collection problems, of acquiring 
knowledge of different ways to meet 
such perplexing problems, in addition 
to the more personal angles of social 
contacts with others who have suc- 
ceeded, and hold important positions 
in the field of credit and finance, and 
others who are learning and hopeful. 

Our only Credit Forum and our only 
course of credit education is offered by 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, direct or through its affiliated 
units. The Credit Women’s Group 
has been a natural development result- 
ing from a constantly increasing num- 
ber of women credit executives. 
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The 42nd Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men to 
be held in Chicago during the week of 
June 21 is the annual highlight of our 
work. ‘This year particularly, an ex- 
ceptionally large number of women 
credit executives will attend the meet- 
ing. In fact, it is anticipated that-an 
all-time attendance record will be es- 
tablished. ‘There will be special meet- 
ings of the Women’s Groups where 
the past will be reviewed, and the fu- 
ture will be planned. 

In planning for the future is it not 
consistent and logical to consider the 
establishment of a Women’s Depart- 
ment, especially in the Credit Asso- 
ciations in the larger cities? There 
are in excess of 1500 members in ac- 
tive Credit Women’s Clubs through- 
out the United States, in twenty-five 
different cities. This does not include 
women actively engaged in credit work 
who do not have the good fortune of 
having a Credit Women’s Club in 
their city. 

The creation of a Women’s Depart- 
ment in a local Association is not mere- 
ly an idle dream nor a passing fancy. 
It would be an investment on the part 
of the Association which would pay 
worthwhile dividends. With a capable 
woman who has had actual and prac- 
tical credit experience, who has some 
sales sense, who knows or can quickly 
learn the various functions of the As- 
sociation, as Manager of that Depart- 
ment, naturally working with every 
other departmental manager under the 
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direction of the Executive Secretary of 
that Association, whose duties it would 
be to develop the membership of the 
Credit Women’s Club and to expand 
the use of all the Association activities, 
services and functions among the 
women credit managers, there would 
be an almost limitless field of further 
Association development. 

The woman who is a beginner in 
credit work would find in the manager 
of such a department, a competent 
counsel who could guide her in the 
handling of perplexing individual risks, 
offer suggestions in connection with the 
collection of troublesome accounts, and 
in addition act as permanent secretary 
to the Credit Women’s Club, arrang- 
ing the monthly meetings, forums, edu- 
cational programs and making effec- 
tive contacts in behalf of various other 
general departments of the Association, 
including Interchange, Collections, Ad- 
justments and general group activities. 

If all of the leading banks of the 
country during the past few years have 
found it advisable to establish a 
Women’s Department and put in 
charge of it a competent woman to 
assist its Women customers, it seems 
the time is opportune for the Credit 
Associations, particularly in the larger 
cities, to plan accordingly. 

The challenge to women in credit 
work is to work step by step with the 
men in developing the standards of 
credit work to a point where it can be 
properly recognized as a profession. 

The field of credit is so extensive 
that even a diligent study during an 
entire life-time would not cover this 
subject nor the opportunities that it 
offers, yet the material furnished for 
the study of credit is negligible. 

Active Credit Women’s Clubs and 
Women’s Departments within the As- 
sociations are the answer. 

In our meetings in conjunction with 
the Convention it is hoped that this 
thought may be further considered; 
that the various women credit represen- 
tatives from different sections of the 
country will, imbued with the oppor- 
tunities their responsibilities offer, en- 
thused with the possible assistance from 
the Association, return to their homes 


@ 


Gol Chica—go! 


N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 
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Business survey feature of 
Tth Credit Congress 


All of the Seventh Credit Congress 
of Industry Group meetings at the 
49nd Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit» Men in 
Chicago, June 21-24, will again 
participate in the Annual Survey of 

usiness Conditions and Prospects. 
This survey, which will be made during 
the Monday Afternoon Congress ses- 
sions, promises to develop some ex- 
tremely worth-while information and 
covers the following data: 

1. A comparison of Sales and Col- 
lections in the first five months of 
1937 with the first five months of 
1936. 

. A comparison of Sales and Col- 
lections in May 1937 with May 
1936. 

. A forecast of Business Prospects 
for the next Three and the next 
Six Months. 

Credit Executives planning to attend 
the Convention are urged to come 
prepared to submit the data required 
for this Annual Survey so that the 
report will be truly representative of 
each and every Industry taking part in 
the Credit Congress sessions. Com- 
pilations of findings will be available 
for each of the Group meetings before 
they close their conclaves during the 
Convention week. 


determined to see that their Associa- 
tion’s facilities for assistance to those 
in apprenticeship of credit, are ex- 
panded and developed, and as we meet 
year by year in the future, we will 
find an increasing recognition and con- 
sciousness of women in credit. 


CREDIT: 100 years ago 


Eng.) reproduces in a recent issue 

extracts from the printed rules of 

“The Worcester Scotch Travel- 
lers’ Association for the better protec- 
tion of the trade,” dated 1837. Some 
of these rules make interesting reading 
today. 

The second paragraph of the rules 
states “This Association consists of 
Scotchmen travelling in the Drapery 
and Tea trade,” and the Association 
itself was apparently formed because 
the members found they were losing 
too much in bad debts, and they cre- 


Ty in “Credit World” (London, 
Vv} 


ii 


ated a system by which people who 
would not pay were “blacklisted,” and 
people who moved from one locality 
to another, were traced and debts col- 
lected. | 


The wording of paragraph 10 of 
their rules states “that any member 
knowing any suspicious character shall 
give the earliest information, in writ- 
ing, to the secretary, with his name, 
place of abode, trade or calling, or any 
other peculiarity that may make him 
or her, more easily known.” 


Paragraph three, after arranging the 
method by which officers should be 
elected, had a scale of fines to be im- 
posed upon those who, after being bal- 
loted, and elected, refused to serve in 
the position they were elected to. The 
largest amount was 5s., which had to 
be paid by a secretary. The president 
and treasurer—2s. 6d., and members 
of the Committee—lIs. 6d. These 
fines excused the members from serv- 
ing for a period of twelve months only. 

A special paragraph relating to the 
secretary, however, is most amusing. 
Here it states: “One year’s servitude 
by a secretary will exempt him from 
the same office for three years.” We 
rather like the word “servitude,” as 
perhaps it is an apt description of the 
work of a person occupying the posi- 
tion of secretary of such an Associa- 
tion. 


Incidentally, it seems that the canny 
Scots, who appear to have been among 
those earliest to realize the benefits of 
cooperation for credit protection and 
mutual advantage, actually caused a 
special designation to be conferred 
upon their caste in those days. There 
was a distinction between a “Scotch 
draper” and drapers of unspecified na- 
tionalities, and so well did the term 
become known, that many persons of 
English, Irish, or Welsh extraction 
later became “Scotch drapers” because 
it was to their advantage to be known 
as such. 


Looking back a hundred years, it 
would appear that the business of credit 
extension and the necessity for cooper- 


ation existed then, just as it does now. 
—“Canadian Credit Journal” 


Go! Chica—go! 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 
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It is undoubtedly a fair statement 
that the average commercial credit 
Mi man does not realize, or is too 
busy to master, the subject of state- 
ment analysis. He is apt to regard it 
as something far too complicated and 
cumbersome for him to use. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It 
is not a complicated subject, and its 
practical use can be made comparatively 
simple. 

If there is any one thing which will 
set a credit man apart from the crowd 
and raise his work to the level of a 
real profession, it is this very mastery 
and use of financial statement analysis. 

Not only will it enable him to do 
his work with a far greater degree of 
accuracy and efficiency, to cut down 
losses and increase sales, but it will 
enable him to offer to the customers 
of his house an expert advisory service 
that can be made into a tremendous 
builder of good will and a real, con- 
structive force. 

In attaching so much importance to 
the financial statement we take noth- 
ing away from that basis upon which 
all credit must rest—Character. Where 
there is no character there is no real 
credit. It becomes merely a gamble in 
such cases. Fortunately, however, 
character as we refer to it in credit 
work is present in a great majority of 
cases and its presence or absence is 
usually fairly easy to ascertain. 

The other two “C’s” of credit— 
Capacity and Capital—are not nearly 
so likely to be present in sufficient 
quantities. As a matter of fact, statis- 
tics on the causes of failures indicate 
that something over forty per cent are 
due to lack of capacity, which is just 
another word for ability. They show 


A. T. WOODWARD, Asst. Secretary of The U.S. 


Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, O. declares that we need 


Practical financial 


statement analysis 


more than thirty per cent due to in- 
sufficient capital. ‘Therefore, any re- 
search which throws great light on 
both these vital factors must be im- 
portant, Financial statement analysis 
does just that. 

The practice of statement analysis 
is of comparatively recent origin. We 
must acknowledge the work of Mr. 
Alexander Wall, of Robert Morris 
Associates, in developing and teaching 
the theory and practice of this vital and 
interesting phase of credit work. 

The entire idea back of statement 
analysis is one of comparison, either 
with an accepted standard in that parti- 
cular kind of business, or with previous 
statements of the same business, or 
both. The ratios are merely a con- 
venient way of expressing relationships 
between various items or groups of 
items on the balance sheet, or between 
balance sheet items and figures from 
the operating statement—particularly 
sales. 

All credit men are familiar with the 
current ratio and the old idea that it 
must be two for one or, in other words, 
two hundred. Of course, the current 
ratio is vitally important, possibly the 
most important of all ratios. By itself, 
however, it is of little value because if 
the value of the current assets is un- 
known the ratio based on those assets 
can mean but little. 

Other relationships which measure 
the value of the current assets and 
fixed assets, which show the speed at 
which the business is moving along, are 
absolutely essential to amplify and 
bring out the importance of the current 
ratio. 

In a balance sheet we look for any 
one or more of the four things which 


may be wrong with a business as re- 
flected in its balance sheet figures. 
Those four are of course, first, insuffi- 
cient capital; second, over-investment 
in fixed assets; third, over-investment 
in inventory; and fourth, over-invest- 
ment in receivables. 

Often what appears on first glance 
to be a shortage of capital is not really 
that at all, but rather an over-invest- 
ment of that capital in fixed assets, mer- 
chandise, or receivables. In other words, 
the busiriess may be in difficult cash 
position through an unbalanced distri- 
bution of its capital rather than an ac- 
tual shortage of capital. 

Financial statement analysis should 
take all these vital relationships into 
consideration, leaving at the end a clear 
and complete picture of the business, as 
vivid to the experienced analyst as is 
the X-ray and complete physical exami- 
nation to the diagnostician. 

In order to make a proper ratio anal- 
ysis operating figures are very helpful 
and the sales figure, at least, is absolute- 
ly necessary. 

In arranging ratios it is well to di- 
vide the more desirable item in the bal- 
ance sheet by the less desirable. Then 
an ascending ratio is favorable. For 
example, divide current assets by cur- 
rent liabilities, or divide net worth by 
indebtedness. The larger the ratio the 
better the situation will be. Likewise, 
divide sales by the item on the balance 
sheet to which sales are being compared. 
For example, divide sales by inventory, 
or by receivables, and the larger the 
ratio the better the situation. There 
is one exception to this under certain 
circumstances. The ratio of sales to net 
worth may be too high, indicating over- 
trading capital, as well as too low, in- 
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dicating a slow 
business. 

Ratios to be considered are divided 
into two groups. Those which express 
relationships between items, or groups 
of items, on the balance sheet itself are 
called static ratios. They express ac- 
tual relationships. We might call them 
a still photograph of the business. The 
other group express relationships be- 
tween sales volume and items on the 
balance sheet. They are called dynamic 
ratios, and as they show the speed with 
which the business is moving along 
they might be likened to a motion pic- 
ture of the business. 

It is very interesting and important 
in considering ratios of any business to 
compare those of the last year with 
former years in order to determine 
the trend of the business, whether it 
is making progress or losing ground. 
Where a business is headed is of much 
more importance over a period of time 
than where it may be at the particular 
time of the last statement. However, 
it is very interesting and important that 
a comparison be made with some stand- 
ard for that trade or industry. For 


sluggish, moving 


that purpose typical or selected ratios 
may be developed or secured. 

Robert Morris Associates issue each 
year a study of trade statements for 
many lines of industry and commerce, 
wherein selected ratios have been de- 
veloped. These will probably be avail- 
able to you through your banker. 
Then too it is possible to work out 
selected or typical ratios from a group 
of favorable statements in any line. By 
using an average of only favorable 
statements we establish a desirable 
standard—a mark to shoot at. 

In order to illustrate the subject to 
better advantage, let us refer to some 
actual cases taken from credit files and 
go through the actual steps of state- 
ment analysis. 

Example “A” reproduced below is 
an actual record of a department store 
without a single figure having been 
altered or added. As the firm has been 
out of existence for some years, no con- 
fidence is being betrayed. Notice the 
form used in working out these figures. 
It permits setting a series of statements 
with ratio analysis side by side and is 
very effective. 





“Example A” 


December December December December 
ASSETS 31, 1925 31, 1926 31, 1927 31, 1928 
oe AA SiN eenee vow $1,136 $7,074 $1,114 $ 364 
Accounts Receivable............. 40,697 53,690 38,002 36,641 
nc ccbheabi be pases e< 161,107 145,933 128,705 108,377 
Comment Assets. .cccescccses 202,940 206,697 167,821 145,382 
i eed eceensee tees 14,764 10,254 128,084 121,260 
Real Estate (Store Bldg.).......... 114,791 135,445 132,060 156,685 
ES, povncseonece 129,555 145,699 260,144 277,945 
Due from Stockholders............ 44,300 J 64,308 33,127 
EEE 1,550 7,530 2,480 
PUR ENORER 6s sccccescecccecs 1,550 2,703 3,246 
cas chee kine dé 376,795 405,496 502,506 462,180 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable............... 17,975 42,866 65,504 62,337 
Notes Payable—Mdse............ 
Notes Payable—Bank............ 15,000 20,000 23,000 
Accrued Expense. ...........00.. 5,898 5,214 7,800 20,708 
Current Liabilities.......... 33,873 63,080 93,304 115,045 
Fixed Liabilities (Mortgage). ...... 6,5 28,000 
Other Liabilities (Stockholders)... .. 33,500 33,500 33,500 33,500 
Owing on Fixtures. ........-.--+. 66,278 41,663 
Total Liabilities............ 63,873 96,580 193,082 218,208 
ETT 312,922 308,916 309,424 243,972 
Sinn ceosswwsteeseges 423,101 428 282 471,233 463,713 
Prmmeath Gepeete . os cc ccccccvccces 
es aces emasen hs Full Full Full Full 
Typical 
NS. . soo oe vecscced 2 599 328 180 126 
Wo TRL. chibi» 6005S 228 490 319 160 112 
Worth—Fixed Assets......... 217 242 212 117 88 
Sales—Fixed Assets.......... 575 327 294 181 166 
Sales—Madse... ..... 220s eeeee 540 263 294 367 428 
Sales—Receivables........... 695 1,041 798 1,240 1,266 
Sales—Current Debt........... 912 1,772 689 505 403 
ci cetss steesewd 238 135 139 153 190 
Expense—Sales (%) ......... 30.2 
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The first column of ratios consists 
of typical ratios for department stores 
applicable at that time—ten years ago. 

Now let us consider the figures and 
ratios in the first statement—at the 
end of 1925. In doing so we will at- 
tempt to explain the significance of 
each of the ratios used, the first three 
of which are static ratios, with the 
other five being dynamic. The last 
line, ‘““Expense—Sales”, is a percentage 
and can be used only when operating 
figures are available. 

Here we find a high current ratio 
599 against a typical of 295. That in 
itself is splendid and, if the current 
assets are really properly valued, the 
condition of the business must have 
been first-class. We will check those 
current asset items a little later on. 

Now refer to the second ratio of 
“Net Worth to Debt”. This ratio 
is also a measure of capital and shows 
the extent to which the firm’s credit is 
being used in comparison with its own 
capital. This is a very vital relation- 
ship—almost equal in value to the 
current ratio. We will sometimes find 
a favorable current ratio but a poor 
worth to debt ratio due to heavy 
funded debts such as mortgages or, in 
these days, federal loans. In this parti- 
cular case the worth to debt ratio at 
the end of 1925 is also very favorable. 

The last of the static ratios to be 
considered is “Net Worth to Fixed 
Assets”. This ratio checks the possi- 
bility of an over-investment in fixed 
assets and is very important. We will 
see how important as we study the 
later years in this particular case. At 
the end of 1925 this ratio does not 
seem to be out of line, though it is not 
as outstanding as the two preceding 
ratios. 

The first of the dynamic ratios, 
“Sales to Fixed Assets”, is a further 
check against over-investment of capital 
in non-current assets. In this way we 
compare fixed asset investment with 
total capital and also with sales. In 
this case at the end of 1925 we find a 
poor ratio, showing that there is too 
much invested in the store building 
for the sales produced. While this is 
interesting, it is not of outstanding 
importance in this case as we have al- 
ready found there is ample capital in 
this business and that, while a consider- 
able portion is in fixed assets, the 
amount is not excessive as compared 
with total capital. 

Now let us check the current assets 
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by referring to the next two ratios. 








ists “Sales to Merchandise” of course 
ores checks possible over-investment in in- “Example B” 
7 ventory, which is the most frequent ASSETS Soca Decwis Combe oie Caen 
an . ; “4. 2 : " : ST he, 7 1 
he ailment in retail lines. It is of out iii sees * $368 $447 $317 ‘$1,347 $1,136 
standing importance. In this case at Accounts Receivable...... 185 
a the end of 1925 we find a very poor Merchandise............. 21,829 24,474 25,875 26,872 25,341 
0 . an . Oe rr ee oe Oe ee 
ae 4 1 2 ee Oe oe Cunent Acsots...... 99,197 95,106 26,192 98919 96,477 . 
indicating a very heavy inventory and Fixtures, Etc.............. 3,703 3,328 3,053 5,875 5,429 
the a poor turnover of merchandise. This, Real Estate............... 
last ll d f h fi Fixed Assets....... 
naturally, detracts trom the fine Current Dye by Officers.......... 2,359 94 94 119 
age ratio but not enough to be a serious —— 
a sins tee de Total Assets....... 28,959 98,434 29,339 34,188 32,095 
The “Sales to Receivables” ratio is LIABILITIES 
atio good, indicating a good credit policy Accounts Pa able eeeereeee 11,339 9,972 6,713 7,535 2,971 
t in 4 effect aihaoal This is j Notes Payable—Madse.. . . . 
all qe CRRSEVE CEERCICEN, IS IS IM- Notes Payable—Bank.. .... 1,750 1,750 2,250 2,400 2,500 
a portant and reflects favorably on the Accrued Expense......... 300 70 318 
wit a SS Current Liabilities. . . 13,389 11,722 8,963 10,005 5,789 
sai The next ratio, “Sales to Current Fixed Liabilities.......... 
’ Debt”, is not in such common use as Other Liabilities.......... 
Total Liabilities... .. 
a the others. To the author, however, Net Worth......... 14,870 16,712 20,376 24,183 26,236 
atio it seems very important as it reflects, yen one ee eee eererees 116,784 yoy bey 4 a 170,235 
. “1: nnual Expense.......... , 
ows relatively, the ability to Pay CUrTent ingwance-Fire......20000- Full Full Full “Full Full 
t is debts out of sales and as it advances or Life to Corp...... 5,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 8,000 
. . t d . 4 ypical 
wn 4 nee ed hie es ren Gn ae Current Ratio......... 275 166 214 292 282 458 
ion- ent. in this Case at we hind an Worth—Debt......... 250 111 143 227 242 454 
re excellent ratio as compared to the typi- Worth—Fixed Assets. . .290 401 503 667 411 484 
i tai iahestenmen: eeetian Sales—Fixed Assets....900 3,550 3,447 5,515 3493 3,189 
find ee ~ «Serena 350 534 468 650 163 674 
— The last of the dynamic ratios is al ome RR was 
ae “ N 0 ‘es es—Current Debt. .1,000 841 976 1,875 2,051 {941 
” . “- . a “ Nowe oy ea, Stler—Worth.....-..330 785 681 827 ‘849 653 
, in only when it is either very 10W OF CX- Expense—Sales (%)- . . 32.1 33.6 27.8 28.7 
rti- cessively high. It shows the rapidity : 
a with which capital is being turned and 
ble. isa further check on the entire situation. 
» be In this case it Is low due to the fact 4 the two above referred to and “Sales tremely high, indicating overworked 
xed that neither the fixed assets nor the 9 Worth”, show a steady and alarm- capital. However, let us look a little 
Issi- merchandise are producing sales com- ing decline. This is all due to the further into this picture before turning 
xed parable to the typical for department great increase in fixed assets which re- thumbs down on it. 
will sores, ; a sulted in greatly increased current and Notice that a comparatively small 
the If we were making a credit decision funded debt and threw the business out amount is invested in fixed assets as 
At at the end of 1925, not having the of balance. At the end of 1928 the shown by the “Worth to Fixed Assets” 
not later figures before us, we would con- fixed asset investment was more than ratio and the remarkable ratio of “Sales 
not sider the statement as reflecting a per- the entire capital. to Fixed Assets”. Observe that a 
ling fectly acceptable position, though we Could anything tell more clearly of splendid turnover of merchandise is 
would naturally be interested in the Jack of management (capacity) and of indicated by a comparison of “Sales to 
1108, tendency to have too large an inventory. misplaced capital than this study? Merchandise” ratio to the typical. 
her A study of the succeeding years in Would any credit man with an under- Also note that this is strictly a cash 
ital this business tells a vivid story of un- standing of ratios and their trends have business with no receivables. Even 
we Wise management and impaired capital been guilty of being a creditor in 1939? though ability to pay as indicated by 
vith which in 1929 resulted in bankruptcy Now let us refer to a much more ‘Sales to Current Debt” is not all that 
In and a liquidation of the business. cheerful case as reflected in “Example might be desired, and the business is 
id a Neither the merchandise office nor the B”. plainly under-capitalized, still the assets 
too credit department is to be blamed, as This is an exact reproduction of fig- are all so productive and clean that the 
ling each succeeding year, except the credit ures furnished by a retail shoe business _ business is evidently under very capable 
3 8 department in 1926, showed increasing and used by permission of the owners management. And, after all, manage- 
ling turnover of both merchandise and re- of the business. ment that is capable will as a rule op- 
al- ceivables, with increasing sales, until Here at the end of 1932 we see a_ erate within the limits of available 
| in the last year. poor current ratio as compared to the capital. 
der- On the other hand, see what hap-_ typical, also a poor “Worth to Debt” Now follow this business through 
the pened to the capital situation in regard _ ratio, both indicating a lack of capital. the other four years and watch how 
ared to the fixed asset investment. Notice This is still further shown by the every relationship, as shown by the 
how all the ratios, with the exception ‘Sales to Worth” ratio which is ex- ratio analysis, continues to improve un- 
ssets 
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| PIONEER in protecting the 


credit structure of American 


business against human frailties .. . 


A pioneer with 


@ Financial Strength 


@ Specialized Experience 


@ Prompt Claim Service 


@ Nationwide Facilities 


FIDELITY ann SURETY BONDS 
Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, 


til all are far beyond the typical ratios 
for the retail shoe business. Notice 
the fine job of merchandising as shown 
by “Sales to Merchandise” ratio. See 
what has happened to the current sit- 
uation and ability to pay as reflected by 
the Current Ratio and the “Sales to 
Current Debt” ratio. Observe the in- 
creased sales, the constantly growing 
net worth, and the splendid balance 
maintained in every vital relationship. 

In 1934 two new stores were added 


BALTIMORE 





and the sales jumped greatly. In 1935 
it was found that two of five stores 
operated were not profitable, so early 
in 1936 this management had the fore- 
sight and the courage to give up these 
two units and take a sharp decrease in 
sales as a result. However, by refer- 
ring to the figures at the end of 1936 it 
is plain to see the good effect of that 
wise decision. 

Could any printed words or recom- 
mendations tell more eloquently of ca- 





pable management and of balanced 
capital than a study year by year of the 
figures of this business? 

Naturally in many cases—perhaps 
a majority of cases—it is not necessary 
to work out a complete analysis on 
paper. A mental study of the vital 
relationships will suffice. In those 
cases where the credit man is “on the 
fence” or where the amount involved 
is very large, or the case very impor- 
tant, then the time involved in work- 
ing out a complete analysis on paper is 
mighty well spent. 

Time does not permit going into 
the many uses to which statement anal- 
ysis can be put other than aiding in 
credit decisions. It can, however, be 
used as a guiding and constructive force 
which will help customers to become 
better merchants and better customers 
of the house. It will cement friend- 
ships and loyalty as nothing else will 
do. 

It places the credit man who uses 
it wisely in position to advise and help 
worthy merchants and to make his 
credit work a real profession instead 
of the drab and uninteresting job which 
it is frequently considered. 


Gol Chica—go! 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 





Engineers 


The number of persons in the en- 
gineering profession increased by 25.3 
per cent over the 5-year period ending 
December, 1934. This was much in 
excess of available engineering employ- 
ment opportunities. ‘These opportun- 
ities differed markedly among the pro- 
fessional classes. Of all engineers who 
reported being professionally active 
prior to 1930, only 46.2 per cent were 
in the employ of private firms in 1934; 
in 1929, 62.2 per cent were so engaged. 
Federal Government employment pro- 
vided for 10.1 per cent in December, 
1934, while in 1929 this field gave em- 
ployment to only 5.3 per cent. The 
net new private firm employment that 
developed between 1930 and 1934 was 
secured by newcomers who entered the 
profession in this period. 


s 
Go-Chica—go! June 21-24 
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25.3 TWO TOTALS 
a The results of individual calculations appear in the lower dials; i 
slew ‘ then, at the touch of a motor bar, they are transferred to the upper : 
reum dials where they accumulate into a grand total. E : 
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$ 
who ) SUBTRACTS AS EASILY AS IT ADDS . 
ictive i 
were At the touch of a convenient key, an amount can be subtracted ' 
934; directly from the grand total without the use of complements. 
aged. 
- FAST, QUIET OPERATION 
nber, 
> om Fast electric transfer and electric clearance, and light, positive, 
The electric key touch speed up the work and enforce accuracy. The 
that special motor runs only while the keys are in action. 
+ was 
d the See the new features and new operating advantages in Burroughs Calculators of various 
styles and totaling capacities. For a demonstration or complete information, call the 
local Burroughs office; or write direct to— 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6056 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
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MULTE 
VACATION TIME! 


SHOWS THE WAY / 


During the summer, more than at any 
other period of the year, office routine 
becomes a “Routine-Racketeer”—keep- 
ing you and your people after hours. 
Investigate Ediphone Voice Writing 
today. See how easily you can answer 
mail the first time it is read—dictate 
whenever you are ready — confirm 
memos, telephone calls immediately. 
See how this keeps the “Routine- 
Racketeer” from cracking down, gives 
20% to 50% added business capacity. 
Find out why the Ediphone-— pro- 
duced with all the resources of the 
Edison Laboratories—is the outstanding 
dictating instrument! For details of 
the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, phone the 
Ediphone, Your City, 

or address Desk CF-57— 


e' 
IncoRPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 


When the 


by CHARLES J. SCULLY 


Director, Fraud 
Prevention Dept. 


N. A. GM. 


During the early part of 1936 a 
certain racketeer, burdened with a 

M criminal record and using an as- 
sumed name, appeared in a small 
Eastern community. Making the ac- 
quaintance of several prominent citi- 


zens and indicating a future interest ~ 


in all civic affairs, he announced his 
intention of opening a business and 
started with the placing of a sizeable 
deposit in a local bank. 

After the usual procedure of broad- 
casting orders for merchandise and the 
issuance of a statement covering his 
financial affairs, followed by the divert- 
ing of the shipments of practically all 
incoming merchandise into the hands 
of a “fence,” and the withdrawal of 
the bank deposit, Mr. Racketeer left 
for parts unknown. His business ca- 
reer was short. Left behind were a 
number of sorrowing creditors. 

This scheme, always under a differ- 
ent name, was repeatedly followed in 
various small towns. While the “take” 
in any one location never exceeded 
more than $2,000, nevertheless the 
amount collected over a period of sev- 
eral years was instrumental in keeping 
Mr. Racketeer and his family in very 
comfortable circumstances. 

Creditors here, there and everywhere 
swore vengeance but met with the ques- 
tion as to the identity of the debtor. 
His true name was not known to them 
nor had they any definite information 
with respect to his real residence or an- 
tecedents. Consequently, after a time 
the loss was written off. It was 
thought of again when the creditors 
were caught in a similar manner. 

Had any of these creditors had the 
forethought to have subscribed to the 
services of the Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, they would have had the use 
of that branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to take over their 
problems without any additional cost. 
And nine chances out of ten, they 
would have had, at least, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Mr. Racketeer 


cat's away... 


i lias Sei. 


Gendreau 


was being investigated and his fraudu- 
lent methods brought to the attention 
of proper prosecuting officials. 

It is a known fact that, in many in- 
stances, persons bent on illegal schemes 
have hesitated in their attempts to de- 
fraud a supporter of the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department. This is due to 
the fact that many of them are fully 
aware that subscribers to that Depart- 
ment will not under any circumstances 
leave a stone unturned in their efforts 
to convict the guilty. 

Recently, an old offender when taken 
into custody in a city in Pennsylvania 
stated to the Prosecutor that the only 
agency that he feared was the Fraud 
Prevention Department, whose activi- 
ties had cost him the stigma of a pre- 
vious criminal record and had never 
ceased following his trail. 

To what extent Ned Rubin and 
Philip Martin, of Boston, might have 
continued to defraud their unsuspect- 
ing creditors is a fact that will never 
be known. These two individuals 
started a series of small “rackets” 
throughout New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania. However, when 
they learned that their activities were 
being made a subject of investigation, 
a fast “get-a-way” was made and, by 
automobile, both men proceeded to 
Ohio. There, in a small section ad- 
jacent to Cleveland, they started a new 
business—under a new name, as usual. 

At this point (Continued on page 37) 
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The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers and wholesalers sales and collec- 


tions show rise over year ago in April, 1937 


Manufacturers 
ee net sales and collections on 
\ 


accounts receivable showed sub- 

stantial improvement during April 

1937 for the group of manufac- 
turers reporting in the monthly joint 
study of the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. This is a continuation 
of the gains in sales and higher rates 
of collections recorded by this group 
of manufacturers for each month since 
January 1936 when compared. with 
the same month in the previous year. 

The total net sales of the 582 manu- 
facturers throughout the country re- 
porting in April 1937 registered an in- 
crease of 27.9 percent from April 1936. 
Without adjustment for seasonal in- 
fluences, April 1937 sales registered a 
decrease of 2.2 percent from March of 
this year. 

Total sales increased in April 1937 
over the same month last year for all 
of the 15 industry groups shown in 
the report. ‘The increases ranged from 
5 percent for motor vehicle parts to 
56.2 percent for rubber products. The 
increases in April 1937 sales over April 
1936 for forest products; iron, steel, 
and their- products; and non-ferrous 
metals and their products also were 
high, the increases exceeding 40 per- 
cent. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 521 
manufacturers were higher for April 
1937 than for April a year ago but 
under March this year. During April 
this year the manufacturers reporting 
collected 80 percent of their accounts 
receivable outstanding on the first of 
that month as compared with 78.7 per- 
cent collected during April of last year 
aid 82.4 percent collected during 
March of this year. 

In reflecting the average experience 
of the reporting establishments the 
median percentage has been selected as 


the most suitable average. “This aver- 
age gives equal weight to all firms re- 
gardless of the volume of business done 
as the figure is obtained by arranging 
the individual collection percentages in 
order of size and selecting the middle 
item. This procedure tends to mini- 
mize fluctuations. 


Eight of the 15 industry groups 
shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for April 1937 than 
for April 1936. The paper and allied 
products group registered the greatest 
relative increase in collections over this 
period. 


The highest collection percentages 
were reported by the meat packing in- 
dustry, the figures for each of the three 
months covered exceeding 100 percent, 
indicating that customers of these firms 
took less than 30 days on the average 
to pay for their purchases. The per- 
centage of 181.5 for April 1937 indi- 
cates that the accounts owing to these 
firms on April 1 were paid on an aver- 
age of 16.5 days. 


Wholesalers 


Value of wholesale trade increased 
substantially in April 1937 from April 
1936 and collections on accounts re- 
ceivable were made at a higher rate 
over this period, according to reports of 
wholesalers in the monthly joint study 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

Total net sales of 1,186 reporting 


wholesalers increased 27 percent in 
April 1937 from April 1936, a continu- 
ation of a change recorded for every 
month since the beginning of the study 
in January 1936. Without adjustment 
for seasonal influences, April 1937 sales 
registered an increase of about 2 per- 
cent from March of this year. 


All of the wholesale trade groups 


shown in this report except metals had 
increased sales in April this year over 
the same month last year with durable 
and semi-durable goods showing the 
most favorable improvement and con- 
sumption goods the least favorable im- 
provement. The increases ranged from 
6.9 percent for farm products to 57.8 
percent for jewelry. Electrical goods, 
furniture, and plumbing and heating 
equipment and supply wholesalers 
averaged increases in sales of over 40 
percent. In comparison with March 
1937, 7 of the groups showed increases. 


Results presented separately by certain 
geographical regions indicate that sales 
in April as compared with April a year 
ago increased in most all sections of 
the country for the wholesale trade 
groups shown. Increases greatly in ex- 
cess of the average for certain trades 
were shown in a number of regions, 
particularly in the East North Central 
and Pacific States. 


Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 679 
wholesalers were higher in April this 
year than in April last year but under 
March this year. In April 1937, 76.2 
percent of accounts receivable were col- 
lected as compared with 72.9 for April 
last year and 77.8 percent for March 
this year. 

Fourteen of the 19 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for April 1937 than 
for April 1936. The greatest relative 
increase in collections from a year ago 
was registered by wholesalers of metals. 

The highest collection percentage 
for April 1937 was shown by the meats 
and meat products group, the median 
collection figure being 131.8 percent 
for that month. This percentage indi- 
cates that customers of these firms took 
less than thirty days on the average 
during April to pay for their pur- 
chases. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and charts: 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 20 kinds of business April 1937 


Kinds of business 


Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
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*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms of sales. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 


Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS 


Number of 


Food and kindred products, total 
Confectionery 
Flour, cereals, and other mill products 
Meat packing 
Textiles and their products, total 
Clothing, men’s, except hats......................-..- 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery. 
Knit goods 
Forest products, total 


Lumber, timber and other miscellaneous forest products 
Paper and allied products, total 

Paper, writing, book, etc 

357 boxes and other paper products 

Wall pa: 


per 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................. 


Chemicals and allied products, total 
Paints and varnishes 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines........... 
Petroleum products 
Rubber prod 
Leather and its products, total 
Boots and shoes 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Cement** ; 5 
Iron and steel and their products, total 
Rass vais se deb ubWakb io weds es pa Ge rock. sien ite 
Stoves, ranges and steam heating apparatus 
Other iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals and their products 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment, total. 
ical machinery, apparatus and supplies......... 
- Other machinery: foundry products 
Motor-vehicle 
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*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 


beginning of month. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry group total. 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN SALES OF 582 MANUFACTURERS PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 1186 WHOLESALERS IN 


IN 15 INDUSTRIES 20 KINDS OF BUSINESS 
APRIL 19837 COMPARED WITH APRIL 1936 APRIL 1987 COMPARED WITH APRIL 1936 
INDUSTRY % Increase KIND OF BUSINESS 
° 10 20 30 40 50 60 ; ; 
Rubber products............ 56.2 Jewelry ....0. +0 0+ + -- 2 ++ $87.8 
ron & steel and their products 50.9 asc co siccck css +53.0 
Non-ferr. mile. & their prods. 49.1 oe & htg. eqmt. & spls.. +46.9 
Forest products............. 46.2 eS. .--------- — 
Shoes and other footwear... .+40.0 
Stone, clay, and glass products 38.4 » 

- Paints and varnishes....... . +35.9 
Mchy., not incl. Trnsp. Eqmt. 34.8 Lumber and building matevial +29.3 

Paper and allied products.... 32.3 Machinery 5 lle aie 
. , eqmt. & supplies. +29.2 
Leather and its products..... 28.4 Hardware.. eco, 
Chemicals and allied products 22.3 Paper and its iets Phocces +21.0 
Petroleum products......... 17.6 Groceries and foods. ........+15.6 
Food and kindred products.. 16.6 Cithg. & frnshgs. exc. shoes. .+13.7 
Textiles and their products.. 11.8 Meat and meat products... .+13.6 
Print., pub. & allied indus.... 8.5 Automotive supplies...,..... +12.0 
Motor-vehicle parts......... 5.0 Tobacco and its products....+12.0 
Miscellaneous.............. 13.3 Drug and drug sundries. ....+10.4 
Dry goods. . + 9.9 
Source: Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Farm prod. iene ce 
Miscellaneous. *........... +17.9 
Wiss inc caeaces oso wat —11.3 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting \WHOLE- 
SALERS in 9 kinds of business, by geographic regions April 1937 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions”) 





| Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of | “Apr. eu percent- Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
firms fro Thousands of dollars firms | able at beginning of month 













Kind of business and region 










reporting ing Medi 
Apr. Apr. Mar. ; ea perventages ___ 
—_ 1937 1936 1937 ections |ipr. 19871Apr. 1936’ Mar. 1987 
iuigueiees DMN Goi saiisv cc's on x00 Spal sake sos ORS 62 +12.0 4 8.6 2,087 1,863 1,922 * 96 64.7 60.7 60.0 
| AR ee cme ts 35 + 3.6 + 9.0 868 838 796 as ae a ait 
Shoes om NNN GNU ok. soci vip s wale eu caon 38 +40.0 —11.7 16,637 11,887 18,836 14 42.0 45.5 38.2 
Middle Atlantic............... 2 en me 9 — 6.3 —21.8 1,457 1,554 1,862 — ak i jt 
ee, i, ches wotlv be nnveed sane 7 +54.6 — 96 12,297 7,954 13,608 eae oe Sd ie 
Drugs and drug apes... hws ae ie acehac tenure eec ie 150 +10.4 | —12.0 21,974 19,913 24,974 91 72.5 73.4 79.8 
Middle Atlantic. . eee ‘ 24 + 8.9 — 4.5 4,336 3,981 4,538 20 71.3 74.9 80.3 
East North Central.. Se ca gs eee Pee 25 +15.9 — 6.2 3,534 3,049 3,768 13 90.0 90.0 90.0 
West North Central...... Be brag tice nce be eden arene 15 + 1.2 — 3.4 2,417 2,389 2,503 9 80.8 77.7 86.7 
NS oo os cig 5 msn s Kode as bn arte ilar ae 26 +20.2 —14.8 2,067 1,720 2,426 19 82.0 69.0 82.6 
De I 55g 5 foie eee cccce esl: . ube gee 14 +17.7 — 5.0 1,626 1,381 1,711 ~ _ shi il 
West South e,..--. Meat hccak ick te Rita act 23 + 2.8 —38.9 2,827 2,751 4,629 11 74.0 81.0 73.1 
Pacific. . ra RE es as nnn See ome Stee eeenan 13 +11.9 — 3.7 4,185 3,739 4,345 _— —_— a“ te 
Dey goods, total... Pee reece ese eee e ete n centre eeeeeseeeeeees 90 + 9.9 —11.3 12,444 11,319 14,027 33 42.0 43.5 44.5 
i pve sew ee eo 16 +19.1 — 42 1,965 1,650 2'052 — = a ceil 
East North Central... whe A it Se nrg 11 +20.9 sy 1,407 1,164 1,472 9 52.4 43.5 46.0 
a err rae 14 + 7.9 — 7.1 1,465 1,358 1,576 — = sa ae 
East South Central.................... 12 +7.5 | —21.0 1,211 1,126 1,532 = ie = = 
West South Contral...... ea es 14 +2.7 | —12.0 1,545 1,504 1,755 a = ee ne 
Pacific. . ie hin waihaweed dis heat oe 10 +11.5 + 4.6 827 742 791 os ms a — 
Electrical goods, “ total.. Week cana’ Maeaawee ‘ 98 +46.6 + 7.6 13,492 9,201 12,541 24 82.3 82.4 84.0 
East North eee ec 49 +51.7 a 71 6,648 4,383 6,210 as abe an acid 
Pacific. PORE tee ae S64ead 22 +36.7 + 8.0 3,223 2,358 2,985 — _ — -- 
Groceries and foods, total. 278 +15.6 — 2.7 38,329 33,154 39,385 199 100.0 96.7 100.9 
Middle Atlantic. . eek e Bs 49 +11.7 — 6.5 8,3 7,449 8,903 97.1 95.0 92.1 
East North Central. . Fe en ea tans 61 +14.5 — 0.2 9,053 7,908 9,073 94.2 90.2 94.8 
West North Central.. Fe ra ee a oe 39 +11.3 — 2.2 4,239 3,807 4,335 24 111.8 113.0 108.0 
ee ek 2 asd cet heetlee ne es 31 +16.8 0.0 2,289 1,960 2,289 21 107.7 97.6 117.4 
cin os <sapaicchAnasderdmes wn 14 +17.7 — 2.0 832 707 849 = a i Lite 
West South me a a e 34 +15.0 — 0.8 4,010 3,486 4,043 30 97.6 96.0 99.0 
Mountain. . ie nis oie ae Senne dew eee 10 +17.6 + 2.5 966 1,672 1,918 — este <a 
ac src: 5 4 lb CRE < ys eRRRu OH HSS 36 +24.6 —_ $4 7,361 5,907 7,697 23 135.0 124.4 125.1 
aie cnc w hs cep aninneeeh sche aeeoe 130 +24.1 — 2.2 20,043 16,155 20,500 48 55.6 53.0 52.8 
DD 0 Po Rak. ocx Rak S ecko os 16 +79 | +8.1 1,510 1,400 1,397 = a Se cee 
pS EE OP RP ALE Stel 21 +25.7 + 5.8 4,815 3,830 4,550 10 62.3 54.3 55.9 
ass ATES Sha MEN SED Sanne 5 Nees 17 + 4.7 — 6.7 2,292 2,190 2,456 10 49.8 51.5 46.7 
sino, ak, vasa Cb ae eh Cosweas soi 18 +29.6 — 2.9 1,501 1,158 1,545 15 53.8 50.0 50.1 
ee. co ccavsphwasdcksreneesed 16 +37.9 — 8.3 2,247 1,630 2,450 _ — — — 
I oe oes oe a avewens 16 +26.4 + 2.0 1,469 1,162 1,440 oo -- a — 
re oN 2 hide tin acl ee aig 4 weg 19 +31.6 — 7.4 5,504 4,183 5,942 — _ a — 
Paper Se eee BIOS, BORED... 8. sive ccc neeseccees 64 +21.0 — 2.2 4,666 3,856 4,770 36 79.3 73.4 77.8 
I in cat ol gis 55k s deh ce cowneeer ane 600% 18 +16.6 — 4.9 1,376 1,180 1,446 os a _ — 
a hae onc) 5 Cus 5 5 8 win akin alee ornate cite 15 +25.7 + 0.9 1,811 1,441 1,795 14 78.5 70.9 79.8 
eS ee, Se es oe ror tn ce ee ll +17.8 — 6.0 364 309 387 oe — — — 
Plunbis and heating equipment and supplies, total... .. 62 +46.9 —0.3 3,400 2,314 3,409 35 66.8 60.0 68.0 
I gon ke chicet pate chabiveddatinayses 23 +38.0 + 0.3 734 532 732 8 63.1 53.0 60.3 
NE ices dhs aig clack tensa a anedeh. 6 We Ga ee 15 +39.5 + 7.2 614 440 573 _ — = — 
Ree as orcke kk 05 <4 cP TO ROR ene dO Neened 9 +63.3 — 5.6 967 592 1,024 8 76.1 78.1 72.7 - 


*States comprising regions: New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania) 
East North Central Ginet F Indiana Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin) 
West North Central (Iowa, Ka: nsas, Minnesota, h Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
South Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West vasoln 
East South Central Viena, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ya uae 
West South Central a , Louisiana, Oklahoma, T ; 
Mountain  emone, lorado, Tdaho, Montana, ovate,’ ew Mexico, Utah, Wyoming) 
Pacific (California, Oregon, Washington) 
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Submitted 


Gentlemen: 





















We thank you. 














Dear Sir: 





letter. 

















money. 














for 


Our business system is not unlike the human system. 


cover invoice of........ 


the approval 


_ by GRACE C. JACOBS, Collection Manager, The Shaw- 
Walker Co., Muskegon, Michigan 





Guth cam hak aed 


Very truly yours, 


by CECIL C. HUNT, Credit Manager, Knight Packing Co., 


Portland, Oregon 


Yours very truly, 








I receive my copy of ‘Credit and 
Financial Management’ is to turn 

to the page showing the most suc- 
cessful collection letter of the month. 
I enjoy reading everyone of these speci- 
mens and always gain some good from 
each one of them,” Mr. Hunt writes. 
“Portland, Oregon, is a long way 
from New York City and many of 
your people back there in the East are 
probably still thinking that we have 
‘just run the Indians over the hill’ 





=. “Usually the first thing I do when 
\ 











































































but Mr. Henry Heimann, who has 
visited us quite often, will assure you 
we have passed the frontier stage and 
don’t wear buckskin clothes anymore. 
“At that, some of these Western 
dealers must be approached somewhat 
differently than Eastern business men, 
so I am enclosing a collection letter 
which I have used with very good re- 
sults. Sometimes it is advisable to 
change these phrases around to suit the 
occasion but the little thought of co- 
operation carried in the third para- 


of our 





This month’s collectors: 


readers 


It thrives only on a steady suc- 
cession of profitable transactions. These are the equivalent of the rhythmic beats of its heart 
which in turn is fed by the life blood of Credit, of which the health-giving red corpuscles 
are prompt payments covering matured accounts. 

All of which is just another way of saying we would appreciate receiving a check to 


About the only contact I can get with our outside customers is by mail—so I have often 
thought that I would get a picture of myself showing my best smile and send it with each 
After I saw the picture, I changed my mind. 

So, without the picture, I must tell you that we have not received your check for May 
and June bills amounting to $166.00. 

We need the money—and so do you, I suppose—but you have both the goods and the 
I am not a Communist but I think you should split so that we can pay the farmers, 
who have us half buried in cucumbers now. 

Won’t you please send us your check for $166.00 today? 


It just didn’t look human. 


graph brings us money where other 
methods fail.” 

A great deal of collection letter- 
writing, however, can be obviated if 
proper care is taken in analysis of the 
credit responsibility of the buyer. The 
most fundamental, up-to-date method 
ever devised for knowing just how 
worthy your credit applicant is as a 
risk has achieved foremost standing be- 
cause it is based on the current paying 
record. There is no substitute for 
Credit Interchange Reports. 
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aa. the 
, 

y cats away 

(Cont. from p.32) both men were taken 
into custody on the very day they 
opened their business enterprise and not 
one of the creditors failed in recovering 
merchandise. 

This example of the cat being home 
caused these two men to be sentenced 
to jail, while otherwise they might have 
continued their fraudulent scheme for 
a much longer period. 

No further proof is needed that 
“when the cat’s away, the mice (or, to 
be more exact, the rats) will play.” 
The records of the Fraud Prevention 
Department, covering the investiga- 
tions in the Southeast for a period 
covering six years, when 101 offenders 
were brought to justice, many of them 
receiving sentences entailing lengthy 
prison terms, is proof a-plenty. 

Since 1932, however, in the absence 
of this service in that area, new rackets 
have been created. Fear of detection 
is less without the Department operat- 
ing. 

It is the aim of the Fraud Preven- 
tion Department to again enter this ter- 
ritory, to once more set the traps for 
this type of business rodent, but this 
will of course depend largely on the fi- 
nancial support that is given. As a 
matter of fact, efforts will be made 
within a short time to re-establish in- 
vestigative offices in all large commer- 
cial centers so that once more a nation- 
wide coverage will be available to all 
subscribers to Fraud Prevention. 


Both truth 

\ and poetry! 

On Page 34 of the May issue of 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT we published some verses by 
Graham Egerton, entitled ‘“They’re 
All In Texas!” 

From Henry S. Gray of Louisville, 
Kentucky, we have received an answer, 
the following lines, his contribution 


being dated “Derby Day, May 8, 
1937.” 


THEY’RE ALL IN TEXAS! 
But— 

When Egerton went on a trip 
He travelled far from home, 

To Italy and Buffalo, 

From Cadez unto Nome. 


A NOTICE TO LAWLESSNESS 


The forces of law and order do not rely on police and official 
enforcement alone. They operate through every good citizen. 


When a fine example of American devotion to duty occurs— 
an example of magnificent personal courage defeating the 
forces of crime—National Surety Corporation has provided a 
fitting recognition. The National Surety Corporation Medal For 
Valor was especially designed and created to be a beautiful 
and permanent tribute to bravery in defense of property. 


But stronger than any individual’s courage and devotion is the 
invisible armor provided by National Surety Fidelity protection. 
Prepared for prompt payment of just claims it stands as a ready 
cash safeguard to the hundreds of thousands who dwell securely 
in National Surety Town. 


” National Surety representatives everywhere—themselves picked 
men—are selling Fidelity bonds and blanket bonds; plus pro- 
tection against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT _New Lork 


Copyright National Surety Corporation, 1937 


He jumped from Pasadena 
Across to Richmond town, 
And probably to Rio 

His car went “rolling down.” 


He took in all the side shows, 
And saw them one by one; 
But he couldn’t get to Louisville 
To see “The Derby” run. 

It’s not in Texas! 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Go! Chica—go! 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 
= 
Go! Chica—go! 


N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 
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CAPITAL 
LETTERS 





Being a monthly letter about 
items of special interest to you 
as a credit executive, from the 
nation's capital, by the Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M.'s 
Washington Service’ Bureau. 


Dear READER: 

Two bills, embodying the views of 
the SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION con- 
cerning the regulation of trustees under 
corporate indentures and the solicita- 
tion of proxies, deposits and assents in 
connection with corporate reorganiza- 
tions and debt arrangements have been 
introduced in Congress. 

One of the bills, designed to regu- 
late TRUST INDENTURES has 
been introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Barkley as $.2344. The bill is a 
result of the extensive investigation of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion into the activities and functions of 
protective and reorganization commit- 
tees which was made pursuant to Sec- 
tion 211 of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934. It is designed 
to correct what the Commission re- 
gards as unsound practices and errors 


of omission which have developed in 
the field of corporate reorganization. 

The bill applies only to notes, bonds, 
debentures or evidences of indebtedness 
or certificates of interest or participa- 
tion therein publicly offered and sold 
in interstate commerce. With two ex- 
ceptions, securities which are subject 
to exemption under the Securities Act 
are exempt from the bill. One of 
those exceptions covers securities issued 
under a reorganization plan approved 
by a court. Such securities are affected 
by the Barkley Bill. 

The bill seeks to establish certain 
minimum requirements as to (1) pro- 
hibition against the possession by the 
trustee under a corporate trust inden- 
ture of interests materially conflicting 
with those of the bondholders, (2) the 
imposition of active duties upon the 
trustees, and (3) restrictions upon 
clauses relieving the trustees of liabil- 
ity. This result would be accom- 
plished by establishing statutory stand- 
ards for trust indentures and by placing 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in the position of a representative 
of the public to see that the standards 
are complied with. 

The other bill, introduced in the 
House by Rep. Lea as H. R. 6968, 
authorizes the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to regulate the solicitation 
of proxies. After an extensive pream- 
ble, the bill requires that any person, 
before soliciting proxies or deposits in 
connection with a reorganization or a 
voluntary readjustment, shall file a 
declaration containing certain stipu- 
lated information with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Such dec- 
laration would become effective within 
a reasonable period of time unless the 
Commission should issue an order to 
show cause why it should become ef- 
fective. The bill contains many other 
requirements designed to impose defi- 
nite requirements in connection with 
the solicitation of powers and to ef- 
fectuate what the Commission believes 
is necessary to eliminate certain con- 
ditions which it has reported as a re- 
sult of its recent extensive investiga- 
tions. 





A new bill providing penalties for 
the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of any goods or merchandise 
valued at $500.00 or more which has 
been stolen or taken feloniously by 
fraud or with intent to steal or pur- 
loin, has been introduced in the House 


by Rep. Miller as H. R. 6861. The 
bill also provides penalties for the re- 
ceipt of such goods, which are known 
to have been stolen, or for the pledg- 
ing or acceptance as security for a 
loan any goods or merchandise which 
has moved in interstate commerce and 
which is known to have been stole: 





On June Ist the House Judici 
Committee will commence hearings on 
the important CHANDLER BILL 
(H. R. 6439) to modernize the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act. The National 
Association of Credit Men has been 
active in connection with the develop- 
ment and introduction of this bill and 
arrangements are being made to pro- 
vide witnesses who will appear in 
Washington to testify in favor of the 
bill. 

Because of the extreme importance 
of this legislation a special effort will 
be made to acquaint all members of the 
Association with developments in con- 
nection with committee hearings and 
the progress of the bill in committee 
and on the floor of the House. 





While the President’s GOV ERN- 
MENTAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
REORGANIZATION proposals have 
been temporarily overshadowed by the 
proposals to reorganize the Judiciary, 
the question of Administrative Reor- 
ganization will probably loom large on 
the Congressional horizon after the 
Judiciary matter has been settled. It 
is unfortunate that the question of 
governmental reorganization and ef- 
ficiency lacks some of the dramatic ele- 
ments which might otherwise attract 
public attention to it. There are few 
public problems today which are of so 
much importance to the business in- 
terests of the country which ultimately 
pay the high cost of duplication of 
effort and inefficiency in governmental 
administration. 

It is expected that the administration 
reorganization proposals will meet stiff 
opposition in Congress, not only be- 
cause of the novelty of some of the 
suggestions but because of their effect 
upon constituents of members of Con- 
gress who may be affected by the pro- 
posed changes. Governmental reor- 
ganization inevitably means treading on 
the toes of hundreds of thousands of 
Congressmen’s constituents who hold 
government positions. That, of course, 
is not likely to inspire enthusiasm for 
such proposed changes. 
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TO FEEL 
SECURE 


Carefree is the yachtsman who knows 
that squalls come when least expected 
—and prepares for them. @ Hazards 
that threaten property values likewise 
need be no cause for concern if you 
have adequate protection in sound 
companies like Fireman’s Fund. e 
With assets of 41 million, policy- 
holders’ surplus of 24 million, and 74 
years of Strength, Permanence and 
Stability behind your policy, you have 
a right to feel secure. 


Over 11,000 Agents 
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pany ~ Occidental Insurance Compan 
Home Tire & Marine Insurance Company see 


HREMANS FUND a 


Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 


NewYork + Chicago - 


SAN FRANCISCO”: 


Boston -: Atlanta 


Fire Automobile Marine: Casualty «Fidelity » Surety 


DEPENDABLE 


Real administrative reform in the 
government, however, should bring 
economy and enhanced efficiency in gov- 
ernmental work, both highly laudable 
objectives from the viewpoint of busi- 
ness which suffers from the present 
situation, both from the present stand- 
point of high taxes and of difficulties 
encountered in dealing with govern- 
mental agencies. 


Will this be a long session of Con- 
gress? From present indications it will, 
unless the Supreme Court matter is 
speedily disposed of and the proposal 
that Congress should recess during the 
& 


INSURANCE 


SINCE 1863 


Summer months and convene again in 
the Fall is followed. The present 
docket of unfinished Congressional busi- 
ness is large enough to keep Congress 
in Washington throughout almost the 
entire Summer. The session would be 
even more prolonged, of course, if a 
long fight on the Supreme Court matter 
should develop in the Senate. The 
length of the present session, therefore, 
will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the President’s attitude with re- 
gard to the Judiciary Reorganization 
Bill and his views, together with those 
of Congressional leaders, regarding the 
advisability of a Summer recess. 


How to raise capital 
on inventory 


KEEPING an active business supplied 
with working capital requires an entirely 
new technique these days. Bank require- 
ments are much stiffer. Numerous State 
and National Government regulations must 
be observed. 

The method of financing that fills new needs 
most perfectly is Field Warehousing. If you own 
inventory—raw or finished—and if it is reason- 
ably non-perishable and can be segregated and 
identified—Douglas-Guardian can set up a bonded 
field warehouse wherever your inventory may be 
located, and give your bank a sound basis for 
supplying needed money, at a reasonable rate. 

e are a national service organization, with 
experienced, competent management. We offer 
every facility for the legal and speedy transaction 
of any type of field warehousing. 3 

Why not ask for further details about Field 
Warehousing as a basis for obtaining a wider, 
more adequate, more economical credit? 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


It covers field warehousing briefly but com- 
prehensively. Typical subjects: How Field 
Warehousing Operates; Subsidiary Warehousing; 
Practical Illustrations of Field Warehousing in 
Operation; Court Decisions on Validity of Field 
Warehousing; Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. 
The booklet answers many questions in connecticn 
with this modern method of financing. Points 
out pitfalls to avoid. Gladly sent you without 
cost or obligation. 


You’re invited to visit Our Booth 
at the 42nd Annual Convention 
National Association of Credit Men 


DOUGLAS - GUARDIAN 


Warehouse Corporation 
Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 
New Orleans, La. Chicago, Ill. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 
Fayetteville, Ark. Madison, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. Tampa, -Fia. 
Dallas, Tex. Cleveland, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. Easton, Md. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Memphis, Tenn. 
r aR RB ee Ree ee eee 


uardian Warehouse Corp. 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your booklet “Financing ‘the 
Modern Way,” without cost or obligation, 


My name and title 


Masse eer” 
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Why do 
they fail? 


THE PROBLEM OF BUSINESS 
FAILURES by Paul J. FitzPatrick. 
The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. 
Dr. FitzPatrick, who has written 

some interesting articles for Credit and 

Financial Management, has added an- 

other important volume to the litera- 

ture of business failures in his new 
book. He points out, however, that 
this new volume is not similar to his 
previous book, which was entitled 

“Symptoms of Industrial Failures’, as 

the latter was an analysis of the finan- 

cial statements of some firms which 
had finally wound up in bankruptcy 
courts. 

Dr. FitzPatrick points out “more 
than two-thirds of the grocery stores 
out of business are failures in the sense 
in which we are using the term. Using 
that figure with our estimate of 60,000 
grocers going out of business annually 
in the United States, the conclusion 
would seem to be warranted that there 
are as many as 40,000 failures among 
grocery stores in this country every 
year. 

“On this basis, then, two-thirds of 
the withdrawals could be considered as 
failures. Using the average of 431,000 
withdrawals each year for the period 
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of 1920-1929, we would estimate that 
there are approximately 286,000 with- 
drawal failures annually in which the 
owner alone loses part or all of his 
invested capital.” 

Continuing his study, Dr. FitzPat- 
rick points out that there is a direct 
relation between the number of firms 
going out of business to the size of 
the community in which the business 
operates. For example, he finds that 
78% of the firms which went out of 
business in the 1926-27 period were in 
communities of 150,000 and over while 
only 131%4% were in the cities from 
less than 50,000. 

The author devotes several interest- 
ing chapters to a study of the causes of 
failures in retail stores and gives his 
theory of how these failures might have 
been remedied. This book covers some 
very interesting features of the general 
subject of business failures and could 
well find a place on the book shelf of 
the business executive. 


Heavy reading 


THE GENERAL THEORY OF 
EMPLOYMENT, INTEREST, 
AND MONEY. By John May- 
nard Keynes. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, $2.00. 

In his preface Mr. Keynes states: 
“This book is addressed to my fellow 
economists. I hope that it will be in- 
telligible to others.” There is good 
reason for this warning, for this book 
is full of abstruse arguments and theo- 
retical discussion in favor of certain 
new points of view that Mr. Keynes 
wants to propose. 

He is asking orthodox economists to 
re-examine the traditional assumptions 
on which the so-called classical eco- 
nomics has been raised since Smith 
and Ricardo. ‘This makes necessary 
the discussion of what he calls “difficult 
questions of theory” first. And thus, 
economists of all persuasions—and 
“others’—have the opportunity to 
grapple with such topics as the “mar- 
ginal propensity to consume”, the 
“marginal efficiency of capital”, the 
“psychological and business incentives 
to liquidity”, etc., many of which are 
developed with the aid of higher 
mathematics. 

The last section, however, contain- 
ing comments on the business cycle, 
mercantilism, social philosophy, etc., 
is not so tough! 
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First boom, 
then bust 


ANALYSES OF BUSINESS CY. 
CLES. By Arthur B. Adams. Mc. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
$3.00. 

The economics of business cycles 
was the subject of an earlier analysis 
by this author who, in this revised and 
rewritten volume, offers “an explana- 
tion of the causes of business fluctua- 
tions and suggestions of practical pub- 
lic policies which would result in 
greater stability in the operation of our 
industrial system.” 


What about 
big business? 


BIG BUSINESS: ITS GROWTH 
AND ITS PLACE. Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., New York, 
$1.35. 

This factual study of big business 
is part of a series on this subject of 
considerable controversy. From this 
analysis we learn that ‘“‘no simple con- 
clusions can be drawn. The large 
corporation is more or less important 
as the attention is focussed on special 
areas of American economic activity. 
Although only one-tenth of one per 
cent of the corporations in the country 
own more than half the nation’s cor- 
porate assets, more than two-fifths of 
our entire economic activity is unin- 
corporated. More than 81 per cent of 
it is carried on by partnerships and in- 
dividuals, and by small and medium 
size corporations. 

“Specific industries and groups of 
industries vary strikingly in the de- 
gree of their concentration. No gen- 
eral rule can be laid down. Big busi- 
ness does not exist at all in agriculture 
or in clothing manufacture, at one ex- 
treme, while at the other it covers 
almost the entire field in public utili- 
ties and in some manufacturing indus- 
tries, such as cigarettes, automobiles 
and steel. 

“It should be noted, however, that 
there are instruments of concentration 
and control—such as interlocking di- 
rectorates, investment trusts, trade as- 
sociations and banking affiliations—the 
influence of which does not, of course, 
appear in the statistics given in this 
volume.” 
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Credit Interchange 


pays dividends 


by F. P. SPINKS, Credit Manager, Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 


No Credit Manager can afford to 
be without the Credit Interchange 
Bureau service of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. Let me 
illustrate this statement by reciting an 
actual case which occurred recently in 
our own organization. It is one of sev- 
eral that could be mentioned to show 
that this service is both valuable and 
necessary. 

On June 4, 1936, our representative 
wired us an order from the X Y Z 
Varnish Company of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, for two carloads of Chinawood 
Oil. As the sale price was $12.80 per 
100 pounds, the order was therefore 
for a total of $15,360.00 on the basis 
of two minimum tank carloads of eight 
thousand gallons each. Terms offered 
us were usual for the industry, being 
Net Cash in ten days. 


Do You 


“He jests at scars that never 
felt aawound.” The man who 
never suffered a loss seldom 
appreciates the important 
part insurance plays in safe- 
geetins American business. 

uch a man probably is un- 
familiar with transportation 
insurance, or even business 
interruption insurance. It's 
almost certain he knows 
nothing about extra expense 
insurance. He should know 
these modern coverages. If 
you are such a man ask us 
for information. 
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THE PHOENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cash Capital, ~ - - $6,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $44,182,317.01 


Not having had any previous con- 
tacts with this firm, we had no basis 
whatsoever for extending such a large 
open credit. From one of the local 
agencies, we therefore immediatly ob- 
taind a report, from which we quote 
a few lines: 

“Statutory reports reflect an unbal- 
anced and unsatisfactory financial 
condition.” 

Reference to the Company’s Balance 
Sheet gave plenty of grounds for mak- 
ing such an assertion. It was found 
that a Working Capital deficit of close 
to $10,000.00 existed, a current ratio 
of 0.95, and an indebtedness equivalent 
to 74% of Net Worth. Such a con- 
dition might conceivably be a sound 
one in certain lines of business; but 
anyone selling a paint manufacturer 
would immediately decide to keep 
“hands off,” when confronted with a 
statement such as this. 

However, though certain that we 
would be forced to turn the order 


om 


Jest at insurance and you 
make a joke of your business 
acumen. The only man who 
can afford to smile is the one 
who is properly protected at 
time of loss. The way to find 
out if you are properly insur- 
ed is take advantage of our 
insurance analysis service. 
No charge. Write. 


© 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Cash Capital, $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $16,589,071.08 
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down, we nevertheless ordered a Credit 
Interchange Report, as we do in the 
case of all orders from new customers. 
We fully expected a report punctuated 
with unflattering comments, such as 
“Unsatisfactory Account,” “Claim in 
Attorney’s Hands,” and ‘“C.W.O.” 
But to our astonishment a recent re- 
port was sent to us showing that the 
firm discounted the majority of its 
bills and paid all of the rest promptly. 

The vast difference between the 
Agency report and the Credit Inter- 
change report led us to doubt the ver- 
acity of the latter. Wishing to be cer- 
tain of our position, we immediately 
got in touch with the Secretary of our 
Interchange Bureau and requested that 
he wire the Interchange Bureau of the 
Detroit Association, the debtor concern 
being located in Detroit territory, and 
ascertain the present paying record of 
the X Y Z Company. The same day, 
the following reply was received from 
the Detroit Association of Credit Men: 

“Regarding X Y Z Company stop 

Report dated June 1936 shows ten mar- 
kets reporting, sixteen houses selling 
stop Highest credit $2000., Owing $200. 
Twelve houses report firm discounts, 
Four report payments prompt, One 
house reports six thousand dollars high 
credit given in past stop Bank reports 
satisfactory account with good five 
figure balances stop Balances increas- 
ing 

This telegram was followed up by 
a letter in which the Detroit Associa- 
tion of Credit Men stated that the 
company “was enjoying a very much 
increased business, and they are cap- 
ably managed and operating profit- 
ably.” 

Reference to the Bank in the wire 
is particularly interesting, as it illus- 
trates the power of the Interchange 
Reports to ferret out information 
which the customer is unwilling, for 
some reason or another, to give to the 
agency. Under (Cont. on page 47) 


Scars 


Scars come as a result of 
wounds. Business wounds, 
the result of fire, windstorm 
or explosion, leave no scars 
‘when insurance is properly 
applied. Write. 
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[OQUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE. RL 


$1,000,000.00 
$5,946,843.67 





Cash Capital, - 
Surplus to Policyholders, 
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Life tenant gets 
fire policy proceeds 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in 
re Gorman’s Estate, 184 Atl. 86, held 
that a life tenant who insured a build- 
ing for its full value was, on its destruc- 
tion by fire, entitled to the entire pro- 
ceeds of the fire policies as against the 
remaindermen, where there was no in- 
tention to insure the remaindermen’s 
interests. 

The policies, aggregating $35,000, on 
the testator’s death, were renewed from 
time to time by his widow, the life 
tenant, in her own name as sole and 
conditional owner. The companies’ 
agent knew her interest was only a 
life estate and that she wanted to pro- 
tect that interest alone. After the fire 
the insurers themselves became aware 
of this and of their own volition re- 
formed the policies to include the re- 
maindermen. The life tenant de- 
manded the full proceeds. These were 
placed in a bank and from a decree 
requiring the life tenant to give security 
under the Fiduciaries Act of June 7, 
1917, she appealed. 

The Supreme Court held that a fire 
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policy is a personal contract. The 
building itself is not insured; the in- 
demnity is provided for the insured and 
for his interest in the property. 
(Brownell v. Board of Education, 239 
N. Y. 369, 374, 146 N. E. 630, 37A. 
L. K. 1319). “Ordinarily, in the ab- 
sence of any obligation or agreement 
to insure for remaindermen, a life ten- 
ant who takes out insurance for his own 
benefit is entitled, as against the re- 
maindermen, to the full proceeds of 
the policies in the event of loss. The 
fact that the life tenant’s insurance 
represents the full value of the property 
is not generally regarded as sufficient, 
of itself, to create an interest in the 
remaindermen. A different result has 
been reached, however, where the in- 
surance was intended to protect the in- 
terest of all the parties, or where the 
legal relation between life tenant and 
remainderman is held to be one of trust, 
in which event any insurance effected 
by the life tenant insures to the benefit 
of the remaindermen. The fact that 
there was an express fiduciary obliga- 
tion on the part of the insured to an- 
other party having a beneficial interest 
in the premises seems to have led courts 
in some instances to depart from the 
general rule.” 


More jobs 


The continued expansion in employ- 
ment in the United States since the 
spring of 1936 raised the number of 
persons engaged in non-agricultural in- 
dustries to an estimated total of 31,- 
680,000 in September 1936—an _in- 
crease of 1,400,000 in 12 months. 
From the low point of the depression 
in March 1933, the gain in employ- 
ment in the non-agricultural industries 
was over 6,000,000 persons, including 
employers, self-employed, and employ- 
ees, except those on Federal emergency 
work. 


Ohio wages 


In Ohio in 1934, wage earners re- 
ceived 69.9 percent of all wage and 
salary payments; bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office clerks, 17.0 percent; 
salespeople (other than traveling sales- 
men), 6.2 percent ; and superintendents 
and managers 6.9 percent. In manu- 
facturing industries, the proportion re- 
ceived by wage earners was more than 
81 percent, while in wholesale and re- 
tail trade this proportion was as low 
as 37 percent. 
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Fish story 


Americans are eating more than two 
and a half billion pounds of fish every 
year and over 160 different kinds of 
seafood from our coasts, rivers and 
Great Lakes find their way to the table 
of Mr. and Mrs. America and all the 
Little Americas, according to a state- 
ment by Harry R. Daniel, Public Re- 
lations Director for the Department of 
Commerce. More than 100 foreign 
countries are now purchasers of Ameri- 
can fish—fresh, frozen, salted or canned 
—and the fishing industry in this coun- 
try is today affording employment to 
upwards of 200,000 workers. 


Silk and 


rayon figures 
Part III of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission’s report on its investigation of 
the textile industry, made public re- 
cently by that Commission, presents 
data on costs, sales, profits and losses of 
266 silk and rayon textile companies 
for the first six months of 1936. The 
report is one of a series on the textile 
industry, made pursuant to an Execu- 
tive Order of September 26, 1934, and 
supplemental authorizations. 

Rates of return on investment, the 
most important elements of processing 
costs, and costs, expenses and profits 
or losses per dollar of net sales are com- 
pared in the report by 6-month periods, 
from January 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1936. Appendix tables present data 
for the first half of 1936 on the finan- 
cial and operating results of the com- 
panies, grouped by size and rate of re- 
turn on textile investment, and per- 
centage of profit or loss to sales. 

Of the seven groups of silk and rayon 
companies covered, net profits ranging 
from approximately one-half of 1 per 
cent to 1.7 per cent on textile invest- 
ment are shown for three of the groups, 
and net losses ranging from two-fifths 
of 1 per cent to approximately 3 per 
cent are shown for four, the rates in 
each case being figured on a semi-an- 
nual basis. (Statistical release avail- 
able from Federal Trade Commission, 


Washington, D. C.) 
a 


Go! Chica—go! 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 
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Stop Carrying Customers - - Cash Their Accounts 


44£0D, we'll have to turn down the Miller 

contract, but I hate to do it. We simply 
can’t finance that additional production now, 
unless we get new capital...’ 

*“Man, you’re crazy. We can’t pass up a 
deal like that. We won’t need new capital. I 
think I know the way out. Meet me at the 
club this afternoon. Ill tell you about it 
while we’re playing.”’ 


**The way you’ve put it, it sounds swell. But how 
about the discount rates? I’ve always had an idea 
that accounts receivable financing cost plenty. 
Isn’t it going to cut into our profits pretty deep?”’ 

“Wrong again, Jim. I’ve checked on that, too. 
Look. Suppose everyone that owes us came into 
the office tomorrow and offered to pay in full if 
we'd give them a discount. Wouldn’t you do it?”’ 


‘Like a shot. Don’t be foolish.”’ 


- HANDICAP of limited working capital 
can easily be overcome in most instances 
by intelligent use of one of the many modern 
forms of financing offered by Commercial 
Credit Company. Our accounts receivable 
and our instalment financing plans are 
widely used today by forward-looking 


THAT AFTERNOON 

**So you see, Jim, there’s $80,000 in good quick 
assets on our books. Hoagland says Commercial 
Credit Company will give us the cash in 24 hours. 
And what’s more we can cash our open accounts 
and discount our purchases, as fast as we ship.” 


**Well, there you are. Commercial Credit 
Company financing won’t cost any more 
than that... probably be less, when you 
get the exact figures.”’ 


“Ed, we'll do it. Call them tomorrow. If 
Hoagland is so strong for their service after 
using it for a year I’m satisfied. After all, 
we’re manufacturers. Why should we be 
bankers for the people we sell? From now 
on, we will extend credit to them and then 
sell the open accounts.” 


manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers who 
recognize the advantages of flexibility, and 
convenience for either temporary require- 
ments or year-round use. If it would help 
you to liquify your receivables . .. write 
for full information or an interview. All 
correspondence is confidential. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
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Miscellaneous office 


\y expense control 


by L. H. Brigham, Office Service Megr., 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 


No one will deny that company poli- 
cy or lack of policy with regard to 
miscellaneous office expense has an im- 
portant bearing on the healthiness of 
a firm’s profit and loss statement at 
the end of the year, but often this fact 
is lost sight of in the endeavor to keep 
up with daily problems of a less com- 
monplace nature. 

We will consider all office expense 
other than fixed charges as miscellane- 
ous. Under this heading and arranged 
somewhat in order of their relative 
expense importance we have: Over- 
time, dictation and letter transcription, 
postage and mailing, telephone and tel- 
egraph, printing and stationery, mis- 
cellaneous office supplies, internal com- 
munications and delivery service, of- 
fice equipment accessories, letter and 
form duplication, traveling expense, 
association membership dues, subscrip- 
tions to magazines and periodicals, and 
heat and light. 
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Paid overtime not only represents 
increased payroll but excess unit work 
costs and quite often still further ex- 
pense in the form of supper money, 
additional light and power consump- 
tion, etc. While it is not possible to 
eliminate all overtime work in an of- 
fice, the practice can be very definitely 
discouraged, the amount performed 
kept at a minimum and quite satis- 
factorily controlled through requiring 
the written approval of some senior 
executive of the company in advance 
of overtime work performance. 


It is no longer difficult to either sell 
or convince an organization of the 
economy to be secured through use of 
the dictating machine and the centra- 
lized transcription of machine dicta- 
tion. The problem is that of ensuring 
that all dictation is handled through 
this medium. Each added elimination 
of stenographic dictation represents a 
substantial saving in time and payroll. 


Postage and mailing are definitely 
tangible expenses that talk in big fig- 
ures for the large mailer. If every ex- 
tensive commercial mailer had some 
one individual associated with its sales 
and advertising departments whose re- 
sponsibilities included that of mailing 
specialist, the salary of such an indi- 
vidual would be saved many- times over 
annually. The subject is one requiring 
considerable study and keeping con- 
stantly up to date on all changes in 
classification and postage rates. 

Telephone charges are one of the 
most difficult of the regular expenses 
of a company to control, but it is not 
impossible of attainment to a reason- 
ably satisfactory extent. For instance, 
the questioning of consummated toll 
charges is water over the dam, but the 
moral effect of such check up is tre- 
mendously. effective. One of the best 
dividend paying gadgets that can be 
purchased for widespread distribution 
in an office is a generous quantity of 
three minute sand, or so-called soft 
boiled egg timing glasses, for long dis- 
tance telephoning. 


The plan of stocking, distribution | 


and control of the use of miscellaneous 
office supplies such as letterheads, en- 
velopes, erasers, pencils, sheets of 
carbons, clips, staples, rubber bands, 
typewriter ribbons, stamp pads, and a 
long list of similar items determines 
whether or not a company is exercising 
all reasonable economy with regard to 
these necessary supplies. In a large of- 


fice a master supply stock must neces- 
sarily be maintained from which to fill 
departmental supply requisitions. 

If department heads and clerks gen- 
erally have the privilege of ordering at 
will, and in accordance with their own 
ideas of proper quantities, the double 
inventory evil cannot help but exist. 
A search of desk drawers, storage cabi- 
nets, and closet shelves will disclose 
an amazing quantity of supplies which, 
in some cases, may constitute a six 
months’ to a year’s stock for the de- 
partment in whose possession they are 
found. If this statement is considered 
an exaggeration, make a survey in your 
own office tomorrow and see what you 


find. 


Reviewing 
receivables 


Easy review of an organization’s re- 
ceivables is now made possible by the 
new Boyce Collection System, made by 
A. E. Boyce Co., Muncie, Indiana. 
This binder provides for the classifica- 
tion as to due dates and other essential 
information which simplifies follow-up 
and collection routine. 

Included in this system are instruc- 
tions outlining effective methods for 
obtaining the desired results, together 
with collection letters. Another fea- 
ture provided in this system is a plan 
and letters which can be used in estab- 
lishing credit limits and relations. 

The binder is eight and one-eighth 
by eleven inches, with one inch rings, 
and includes celluloid tabbed division 
sheets and ruled record sheets appro- 
priately printed.—“Office Appliances.” 





Census of 
wholesaling 


“Wholesale Distribution,” Volume 
IV, analyzing 142 kinds of business, 
in the field of full-service and limited- 
function wholesalers, has been released 
by the Bureau of the Census. The 
data are presented by States. 

During 1935, according to this re- 
port, there were 88,931 wholesale es- 
tablishments with a total sales volume 
of $17,661,691,000. Their operating 
expenses amounted to $2,228,347,000, 
including pay roll. There were 61,586 
active proprietors and firm members, 
and 759,556 full-time and part-time 
employees, this figure being an average 
for the year. 
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What s good for the customer? 
by N. F. DAVIES, Ulry-Talbert Co., Grand Island, Neb. 


In making decisions on credits, 

much has been said and written as 

uy to what one’s guides should be, but 

after measuring the situation with 
them, what is the answer? 

As I see it, this is determined by the 
credit man’s perspective—a _ certain 
something we use and hardly realize 
is there. So this certain something 
should be broadened and developed as 
much as possible so we can see prop- 
erly. We need, in addition to the 
credit man’s three C’s, a certain amount 
of law, economics, broad vision and un- 
derstanding, as well as an unlimited 
amount of unselfishness so that we may 
look through our credit eye with proper 
perspective and determine each credit 
from the standpoint of what is good for 
the customer? 

In my early years in credits in study- 
ing accounts, I knew when one was past 
due, that it should be paid, but in cer- 
tain situations it was difficult to ask for 
payment. Maybe the customer was a 
good friend, an old acquaintance, or a 
new customer just getting started, and 
possibly, with limited capital. A great 
many houses at that time carried a 
large proportion of their customers 
past due. So wasn’t I rather inhuman 
in asking them to pay when I knew 
they needed the money worse than we? 

Such an attitude naturally brought 
losses, and, analyzing them, I could see 
their trouble in some cases was too 
much credit. In other words, I per- 
mitted, and therefore, helped abuse 
credit, and naturally, we both lost. 

My reaction from this taught me 
that all-important consideration in any 
credit was what is good for the cus- 
tomer ? 

In looking at the problem from the 
customer’s viewpoint it was much 
easier to come to a conclusion and be 
confident I was correct. Confidence 
gives us the courage to ask for pay- 
ment, or decline an order, and one need 
not worry about what the Sales De- 
partment will say, or that you may be 
confronted by the customer, because 
you have looked at the matter from 
the standpoint of the customer’s wel- 
fare, 

Just to illustrate: A customer came 
in recently in a poor frame of mind, 
and his first question was, “Why did 
you hold up my order?” What was 
my answer to be? Should I tell him 


he had gone beyond our terms (which 
is something he probably looks upon 
with suspicion ?) 

No! I told him that it was apparent 
that the credit we had already extended 
had become a burden and I could not 
help but feel that more might become 
embarrassing and to further illustrate 
my viewpoint, I told him that prior 
to 1929 we, probably like several 
others, had customers that were habit- 
ually slow, week and month after 
month, and that when the depression 
came along it placed both us and the 
customer in an embarrassing position, 
and that we had decided then and 
there that in the future we would not 
help our good customers get into debt 
beyond their depth, and that as a credit 
man, my position was to see that they 
received what credit they could use of 
advantage as well as to see they did 
not become extended. 


In talking from the standpoint of | 
his own welfare we finished our con- | 


versation as friends, he made a payment 
on his account and arrangements for 
the balance. 

The same thought should be passed 
on to the salesmen. 


and generally carry in their heart the 
hopes and trials of each one, and they 
need something besides rigid, meaning- 
less or misunderstood rules, if they are 
to collect. So if they can look at it 
from the standpoint of safeguarding 
the customer’s interest, it gives them 
the courage to insist that accounts be 
met promptly. 

In stressing the thought of credit 
guidance on “what is good for the 
customer” it is only natural that what 
is good for one, might be very detri- 
mental to another. Credit, of course, 
is a convenience and the amount and 
time should have a definite relation- 
ship to the customer’s investment, his 
ability, experience and _ character. 
After these are appraised it is not diffi- 
cult to determine what terms and 
amount of credit he could use to ad- 
vantage. 

In pursuing this course, we have 
considered the customer first, and 
found that while our thoughts were of 
his welfare, we have also guarded our 
firm’s resources, because our conclusions 
were based on sound fundamental 
principles. 





They, as a rule, | 
are keenly interested in each customer | 





HOW TO MAKE 
PROMPT-PAY 
CUSTOMERS 


OUT OF YOUR SLOW ACCOUNTS 


THIS PLAN HAS 
SAVED MONEY 
FOR HUNDREDS 
OF MERCHANTS 
—I’LL TRY IT 


RIGHT AWAY! 





@ How much are slow accounts costing 
you in interest, collection costs, slow turn- 
over, lost customers, impaired capital, bad 
debts? This new booklet, “The Ten Hidden 
Losses In Slow Charge Accounts,”’ points 
out and analyzes the cost of slow-pay cus- 
tomers. And best of all—it tells you how 
many leading stores are reducing them to 
the minimum—are putting slow accounts 
On a prompt-pay basis without loss of sales! 


Based On Nation-Wide Survey 
Dr. Clyde William Phelps, Head of the 
Department of Economics, University of 
Chattanooga, developed this book from a 
survey of credit policies all over America. 
He prepared it for the Research Depart- 
ment of Household Finance Corporation 
—as part of our study of money-manage- 
ment by the American Family. 


Send for a Copy FREE! 
Because of its great value to 
retail credit operation, we will 
gladly send you a copy absolutely 
free. Mail the coupon today. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


- +. one of the leading family finance organizations, with 
223 offices in 145 cities 

= eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

Dept. CFM-6, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me free copy of ‘‘The 10 Hidden Losses In 
Slow Charge Accounts.”” This request places me under 
no obligation in any way. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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National coal group program 








JOHN D. BATTLE, 
Executive Secre- 
tary, Natl. Coal 
Association 





It is the opinion of many that at 

2 the present time, the Coal Indus- 
try is confronted with a great 
many changes, some of which 
vitally affect the Credit Departments. 
It is expected that this year, perhaps 
more than ever before, credit men in 
our industry have things in common 
to discuss that will be of vital impor- 
tance to them during the coming year. 


This 42nd Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men presents a very opportune time 
for the executives of credit depart- 
ments to meet and discuss the new 
changes which will affect so many 
phases of their work and it is reported 
by the various committees organized 
to bring about this gathering of credit 
men, that there is great interest mani- 
fested in all parts of the country. 


Mr. A. E. Southgate, General 
Chairman is assisted in the East by 
Mr. August J. Weiss, Credit Mana- 
ger of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Company of New York as Vice Chair- 
man of the eastern division. Mr. 
Weiss reports that he has had definite 
reservations from a great many of the 
Anthracite shippers and assurance from 
others that it is their intention to 
attend. He has appointed to work 
with him among the Bituminous oper- 
ators in the eastern section, Mr. I. T. 
Ward, General Credit Manager of the 
General Coal Co., Philadelphia. 








KLINE ROBERTS, 
Executive 
President, Amer. Bi- 
tuminous Retail Coal 
Merchants Assn. 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


W. T. LEDGER, 
Credit Manager 
Republic Coal & 
Coke Co., Vice- 


Chairman, Western 


Div.,Coal Group. 


Vice- 


It is apparent that although the 
eastern members will perhaps have a 
long distance to travel, they will be 
present in substantial numbers. 


In the western division, Mr. W. T. 
Ledger, Republic Coal & Coke Co., as 
Vice Chairman under Mr. Southgate, 
has appointed a committee composed 
of Mr. C. J. Wagener, Globe Coal 
Company, Chicago, Mr. R. G. Solum, 
Old Ben ‘Coal Corporation, Chicago, 
Mr. E. P. Christiansen, Truax Traer 
Coal Company, Chicago, Mr. J. Paul 
Riley, North American Coal Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Mr. E. G. Steinwart, 
Island Creek Coal Sales Company, 
Cincinnati and Mr. L. E. Rickert, 
Hickman Williams Company, Min- 
neapolis. These men have pledged their 
support to the bringing about of the 
largest meeting of credit men that the 
Industry has ever had. 


Mr. Ledger states that, at the pres- 
ent time, in excess of sixty-five regis- 
trations have been made in the Chi- 
cago market alone and he expects that 
by the tenth of June when the major 
ity of registrations should be at hand, 
the Chicago group can expect to en- 
tertain probably in excess of one hun- 
dred and fifty guests. 


Further details and developments 
will go forward by direct mail at reg- 
ular intervals from the various mem- 
bers of the above committees. Further 
details, if desired, can be obtained from 
them. 


Urges 
co-operation 


i 


Atlanta—National President Ed. 
ward Pilsbury was the guest of 
honor at a recent meeting of the 
Atlanta Association of Credit Men 
and gave an impressive address on the 
importance of N.A.C.M. activities, 
He especially stressed the importance 
of co-operation among credit men. His 
remarks on this point were as follows: 

“We are living today in a period 
of rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions, a period of rapid progress. Auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and the like designed and 
manufactured a few years ago are to- 
day almost obsolete. 

“Business methods, conditions, and 
practices are Changing almost as rapid- 
ly as the changes that I have just 
mentioned, so you credit men must be 
on your toes if you expect to continue 
to keep the position of leadership which 
rightfully belongs to you and to your 
local and National Associations. 

“How are you going to meet the 
rapid changes in business conditions 
and business administration that con- 
front us daily? Can you do so single 
handed or individually? Of course 
not. We are living now in a period 
of organization—individually we can 
accomplish little—collectively we com- 
mand attention. 





Leads Dallas 


Dallas—At the annual election of 
the Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association, Dallas, Texas, May 20, 
Claude C. Arnold, a member of the 
firm Fox Coffey Edge Company, was 
elected to be president for the term 
1937-38. Mr. Arnold, a native Texan, 
has lived in Dallas for the past eigh- 
teen years, going there from Long- 
view, Texas. 


St. Paul Elects 


St. Paul—At the Annual Meeting 
of the St. Paul Association of Credit 
Men held on May 11, 1937, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected, for the 
fiscal year beginning June 1, 1937: 

President, A. J. Schlirf, Vice-presi- 
dent, Henry C. Garrott, Inc., 249 
East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn.; Vice- 
president, F. J. Herman, Credit Man- 
ager, Armour & Co., So. St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Credit 
| Interchange 


(Cont. from p. 41) the heading “Bank 
Investigation” the agency report tells 
us that “The name of the bank or 
banks used by this company has been 
declined, but the management in the 
past has asserted that no accommoda- 
tions have been sought.” ‘This some- 
what secretive attitude might lead one 
to suspect that possibly there was some- 
thing of a detrimental character which 
the management was attempting to 
hide. But you will notice that the 
report from the Interchange Bureau 
at Detroit not only gives the bank in- 
formation lacking in the agency re- 
port, but also virtually establishes the 
account as a desirable one by stating 
that the cash balances are on the in- 
crease. Needless to say, we shipped 
the order to the X Y Z Company. 

Now, it is not the purpose of this 
article to belittle the agency report, for 
they are frequently useful sources of 
information, but rather to show the 
great value of adding a Credit Inter- 
change Report. The fact that the 
figures on which the agency report, in 
this particular case, were one year old, 
does not alter the case; for the rec- 
ords of the Interchange Bureau showed 
a paying record equally as good extend- 
ing back over a period of several years. 
But this instance does demonstrate the 
value of joint use of the Agency Re- 
port with the Interchange Report. 

A second benefit which can be ob- 
tained from the use of Credit Inter- 
change Reports is in the case of so- 
called border-line accounts. In these 
cases we find it profitable to get a 
report every three months, and then 
watch the trend. Three to four re- 
ports definitely establish a trend. If 
the percentage of amounts past due to 
amounts owing is on the increase, it is 
a warning sign. 

Other benefits of the Interchange 
Report could be cited, but space does 
not allow it. In conclusion, let us 
point out that the Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men is the only organization 
today which gives ledger experience 
that can be identified as to date, from 


_ all the various markets of the coun- 


try, and from all lines of business. 
We are likely to think of Interchange 
service only in terms of the warning 
which it gives us on, accounts which 
aie failing; in other words, where the 
use of this service saves us from losing 


money already invested. But here is 
an instance where its use saved us 
from losing a new customer and his 
large future orders. 





Bulletin 
on S.S. 
The Social Security Board has just 


released a publication entitled ‘The 
Social Security Act: What It Is and 
What It Does,” a thorough analysis of 
the Act, its operation and its adminis- 
tration. The bulletin answers most of 
the questions of a general nature which 
arise in connection with the applica- 
tion of this law and is a valuable source 
of information for business firms. Copies 
may be obtained from the Business 
Information Division, Informational 
Service, Social Security Board, 1712 
G. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


There is no charge for the bulletin. 
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Go! Chica—go! 
N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 


Silicosis 

About 1,000,000 workers in the 
United States are exposed to the haz- 
ard of silicosis and approximately 110,- 
000 of these actually have silicosis in 
some degree. Reports made by four 
technical committees, appointed at the 
first National Silicosis Conference in 
April, 1936, deal with the prevention 
of this disease through medical control 
and through engineering control; with 
the economic, legal, and insurance 
phases of the problem; and with the 
regulatory and administrative phases. 


Wage changes 


Average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing increased from approximate- 
ly 42 cents in the first half of 1933 to 
almost 60 cents in December, 1936. 
Wage changes, however, were by no 
means uniform among different manu- 
facturing industries or among different 
plants in the same industry. 


a 


Go! Chica—gol 


N. A. C. M. 42nd Annual Conven- 
tion and Seventh Credit Congress 


June 21-24 


Credit 
Training 


Home Study 
method © 


The next few years will see a whole 
new group of executives controlling 
usiness. Your chance to be one of 
them was never better—the require- 
ments were never more clearly outlined. 


Yesterday's viewpoint means obliv- 
ion for thousands of executives— 
today you must have an up-to-the- 
minute mastery of certain underlying 
credit and business principles, and you 
must know how to apply them to the 
problems of tomorrow. 


To help business men meet today’s 
ever-increasing demands for a broader 
erasp of basic credit and business 
undamentals, the National Institute of 
Credit has prepared a home-study 
training course covering Credits and 
Collections. 


This course, designed to give you the 
greatest amount of credit training in the 
shortest possible time, is ideally suited 
to the limited spare hours of the busy 
business man. Consisting of lesson 
leaflets based on a recognized authori- 
tative text, printed lectures by credit 
authorities, and typical credit problems 
selected from actual situations—the 
course assignments can be scheduled 
to suit your own convenience. 


If you are engaged or interested in 
credit work, you do not need to be 
reminded of the significant part it plays 
in the commercial and business struc- 
ture. Now is the time to use this prac- 
tical means to prepare yourself for 
greater vanaatiaiies just ahead. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York Dest, 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 


Wlen writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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What are you doing to 
protect your company 
against financial loss due 
to damage and destruc- 
tion of your plant or 
other property by riots 
and civil commotion 
attending a possible 
strike? 


The Northern Assur- 
ance Agent in your 
town is qualified to give 
you expert advice on this 
important form of insur- 
ance. If you do not 
know the location of the 
Northern Agent in your 
city, write us for his 
name and address. 


NORTH 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
80 John St., New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
AND 
ALLIED LINES 
EST. 1886 


Ask anywhere in the World what repu- 
tation the Northern of London bears. 


STREAMLINED 


Bureau reports are modern, fast, dependable. 


They place continent-wide credit information at 


your disposal. 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 


THE 


Growth of 
\ credit unions 
Credit unions are multiplying rap- 
idly in the United States, Roy F. Ber- 
gengren, managing director of the 
Credit Union National Association, 


reports in an article in the May An- 
nals of the American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science. The num- 
ber organized in 1936 totalled 1,504, 
he notes, and 106 new ones were 
formed in January, 1937. On March 
18 there were 5,843 cooperative credit 
societies functioning in the various 
States. 

“In a cooperative credit society,” 
Mr. Bergengren recalls, “members of 
a group pool their savings, and from 
the pool they make loans from time 
to time to such of their number as re- 
quire credit accommodation, charging 
a carefully restricted rate of interest.” 
The idea was imported from Europe 
in 1908 by Edward A. Filene, who se- 
cured enactment of a law in the fol- 
lowing year making possible the or- 
ganization of such societies in Mas- 
sachusetts. After a decade of experi- 
mentation with credit unions in that 


HOOPER -HOL 


MES BUREAU, INC. 


State, Mr. Filene joined with the 
writer of the Annals article in form- 
ing the Credit Union National Exten- 
sion Bureau to promote the organiza- 
tion of cooperative credit societies na- 
tionally. By 1929 eighteen hundred 
of them were operating under 28 State 
laws. 

During the depression, Mr. Bergen- 
gren says, these credit unions proved 
their worth and “suffered practically 
no runs.” In 1934 a Federal law was 
enacted to make their organization pos- 
sible anywhere in the United States 
and its Territorial possessions. The 
Extension Bureau was discontinued 
and the present Credit Union National 
Association was organized, consisting 
of affiliated State leagues of credit 
unions. 


Mother Machree (Up-to-Date) 


Sure, | love your new permanent wave 
and bobbed hair, 

And the brows still left standing and 
penciled with care; 

| miss the dear face that was lifted for 
me— 

Ah, who'd guess that, in shorts, dear, 
you re Mother Machree! 


—“‘Thé Kalends” 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit ¢ Finangial Management 
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A Section Devoted to Association Affairs 


NEWS ABOUT CREDIT MATTERS 





JUNE, 


1937 


Save on Losses 
With Interchange 








Pledge ‘Totals 
To Be Given At 
Big Convention 


Program Funds Up 
to June 14th to 
be Announced 


One of the important items 
on the program at the NACM 
Convention in Chicago on the 
20th to the 24th of this month 
will be the announcement by 
Executive Manager Heimann of 
the total of pledges toward the 
Development Program. June 
14th has been set as the date 
for closing the program sub- 
scription book before the an- 
nouncement at the Convention. 

On May 18th Executive Man- 
ager Heimann announced in a 
bulletin to Presidents and Sec- 
retary-Managers that a total of 
$163,453.07 has been received 
up to that time. With a large 
number of Associations at work 
on the program and with re- 
ports expected from these Asso- 
ciations by the June 14th date 
mentioned above, it is hoped 
that the total to be announced 
at the Chicago Convention will 
be in excess of $250,000. 

Executive Manager Heimann 
announced in mid-May that 
Sioux Falls, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Cincinnati and Columbus 
had already gone over the top. 
Chattanooga also was crowding 
the quota mark and New York 
City with the highest quota of 
any in the NACM circuit, al- 
ready beyond the $50,000 mark. 

As several of the larger Asso- 
ciations are planning on start- 
ing the Development Program 
work after the Convention, it is 
predicted that if the halfway 
mark on the total budget is 
reached by the time of the Na- 
tional Convention, the success 
of the Program will be assured. 

Word received from Omaha 
reports an active campaign there 
and 75% of quota already 
reached with a wind up of the 
campaign expected before the 
convention opens on June 20th. 
0. H. Elliott is chairman of the 
Program work in Omaha. 


SIDE GLANCES By Seoree Com 


© 1937 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





“You must be the life of these conventions when I don’t 
come along.” 





Here’s Program Time- Table for 
Convention in Chicago in June 





Here is the program time-table for the big Chicago convention. 
Convention Director Bennitt gives detailed information about the 
speakers and other high-lights of the big session which starts with 
a big reception and musicale on Sunday June 20, on pages 22 and 


23 of this issue. 


So that delegates may plan in advance for their 


convention sessions we present herewith the program as now ar- 
ranged for each hour of each day: 


SUNDAY, JUNE 20 
4:00 P. M.—Reception. Music. 
Refreshments. Stevens Hotel. 
8:00 P. M—Musicale with 
Prominent Soloists. Stevens 
Hotel. 
MONDAY, JUNE 21 
8:00 A. M.—Registration. 
10:00 A. M.—General Session 
in Grand Ball Room. 
Pep Period with Band. 
10:30 A. M.—Convention Called 
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to Order by Edward M. Tour- 
telott General Convention 
Chairman. Presentation of 
Gavel to National President 
E. Pilsbury. 

10:40 A. M.—Invocation. 

10:45 A. M.—Greetings to Con- 
vention by L. E. Schroeder, 
President, The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Hon. Henry M. Horner, Gover- 

(Continued on page 50) 


‘Colonels’? Win 
Class “‘A’’ Cup 
in Close Race 


Nose Out Chicago 
by Fraction of 
One Per-cent 





Louisville nosed out Chicago 
by a fraction of 1% to win the 
honors in the Class A member- 
ship contest for the year which 
closed on April 30th. Louis- 
ville gained a total of forty- 
four new members during the 
year which gave it a percentage 
of increase of 108.14%. Chi- 
cago made an excellent showing 
with a gain for the year of 
ninety-five new members and a 


~percentage of 107.89%. Los An- 


geles and Detroit were in a 
close race for third place with 
Los Angeles getting the honors 
bya margin of 53/100 of 1%. 

St. Louis had a walk away 
in Class B with a net gain for 
the year of fifty-seven mem- 
bers and an increase of 12% 
over last year. 

Newark secured one more 
new member than did Toledo. 
However, on a percentage basis 
Toledo won the Class C race 
by 14%. 

Tacoma stepped out well in 
the lead in Class D with a mar- 
gin of something over 7% 
above Worcester. However, 
the showing made by Worcester 
this year indicates that this As- 
sociation in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, may be counted 
as a contender in the race next 
year. 

Fort Worth, Tex., scored the 
largest number of new members 
in Class E. However, on a per- 
centage basis Waterbury, Conn., 
nosed out the Texas Associa- 
tion by 16/100 of 1% to win the 
prize in this division. 

Some interesting sidelights on 
the membership contest just 
closed which will be of interest 
to some of the old timers in 
NACM activities are as fol- 
lows: 58 of our Associations 
showed a gain for the year; 14 
maintained the same member- 
ship, and 43 had a net loss. 
Only 17 of the Associations 
showed a gain of 5% or more, 





































































































































































































































































































































































except the smaller Associations 
where a gain of four or five 
members makes an exceptional 
percentage record. For all of 
the Associations in NACM, the 
total membership gain is slight- 
ly less than 2% and while there 
has been a very decided reduc- 
tion in the number of resigna- 
tions this year, our increase in 
membership was not as large 
as it should have been owing to 
the fact that we did not enroll 
as many new members as last 
year. 

Membership contest awards 
will be presented by Mr. P. M. 
Haight, former National Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Membership Committee, 
during the past year, at the an- 
nual Convention in Chicago 
during the week of June 20th. 

With the Development Pro- 
gram well on its way next year 
a more determined effort on 
membership will be featured as 
a part of the National activity. 


Carl W. Steeg 


New Prexy at 
Indianapolis 








Indianapolis——Carl W. Steeg 
of the Hugh J. Baker & Co., is 
the new president of the Indi- 
anapolis Association of Credit 


Men. J. B. Solomon of the 
Kahn Tailoring Co., is first 
vice-president, Dwight Sher- 


burne, of A. Burdsal Co., sec- 
ond vice-president, and Roy 
Sahm, of Besire & Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Merritt Fields 
was reelected as executive man- 
ger. 

Directors elected at the an- 
nual meeting included: Scot B. 
Clifford, of C. P. Lesh Paper 
Co.; M. D. Fields, of Central 
Rubber & Supply Co.; William 
P. Flynn, of the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank; F. J. Hammerin of 
the Lily Varnish Co.; W. J. 
Hubbard, Jr., of the American 
National Bank; L. M. Hues- 
mann, of Central Supply Co.; 
B. D. Judkins, of the Indian- 
apolis News; G. C. Klippel, 
of the Van Camp Hardware & 
Iron Co.; A. W. Macy, of the 
Indianapolis Glove Co.; J. G. 
Martin, of E. C. Atkins & Co.; 
J. C. Moore, Sr., of Stokely 
Bros. & Co.; William B. Schilt- 
ges, of Fletcher Trust Co.;. J. 
E. Stilz, of Kiefer-Stewart Co.; 
R. B. Stokes, of Banner-White- 
hill Co.; and C. E. Wagner, of 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


GO-CHICA-GO 





Here’s Program Time- Table for | 
Convention in Chicago in June 





(Continued from page 49) 
nor of Illinois. 

Hon. Edward J. Kelly, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago. 

11:05 A. M.—Response by E. 
Don Ross, Past President, 
National Association of 
Credit Men. 

11:15 A. M.—Introduction of 
Guests. 

11.25 A. M.—Inspirational Ad- 
dress. 

11:55 A. M.—Appointments of 
Committees. 

12:00 Noon—A-journment. 

1:45 P. M.—tep and Song 
Period, Grand Ball Room. 
2:00 P. M.—Call to Order by 

President. 

2:05 P. M.—Address—‘Amer- 
ica’s Balance Sheet,” by 
Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

2:45 P. M.—Announcements. 

2:55 P. M.—Hon. Florence E. 
Allen, Justice of the United 
States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

3:30 P. M.—Adjournment to 
Organization Meetings of the 
Credit Congress of Industry. 

3:30 P. M. to 5:30 P. M.—Cred- 
it Congress of Industry Group 
Meetings. 

Monday evening—Sectional 
Dinners. 

9:00 P. M.—Presidents’ 
Grand Ball Room, 
Hotel. 


Ball, 
Stevens 


TUESDAY, JUNE 22 

7:45 A. M.—Credit Women’s 
Breakfast and Annual Meet- 
ing, Crystal Ball Room, 
Blackstone Hotel. 

9:30 A. M.—General Session in 
Grand Ball Room. 

Pep and Song Period. 

9:45 A. M.—Call to Order. 
Vice-President L. J. Bradford, 
Cincinnati. 

Invocation. 

9:50 A. M.—Greetings by Ed- 
ward M. Tourtelot, Robert 
Morris Associates. 

10:00 A. M.—Address—W. Av- 
erell Harriman, Chairman of 
the Board, Union Pacific. 

10:40 A. M.—Annual Report of 
National President. 

10:50 A. M.—Greetings from 
the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, John L. Carey, 
Secretary. 

11:00 A. M.—Speaker not an- 
nounced. 

11:40 A. M.—Membership Re- 
ports and Awards, Past Na- 
tional President P. M. Haight, 
New York City. 

12:00 Noon—A nnounce- 





ments and Resolutions. 

12:10 P. M.—Adjournment to 
Credit Group Luncheons and 
Credit Congress of Industry 
Sessions for Remainder of tne 
Day. 

Ladies’ Motor Trip and Style 
Show. 

2:00 P. M. to 5:30 P. M.—Cred t 
Congress of Industry Group 
Meetings. 

Tuesday evening—Credit Wo- 
men’s Annual Banquet, Gold 
Room, Congress Hotel. 6:30 
P. M., Music and Entertain- 
ment. Guest speaker—Mary 
Hastings Bradley, Author 
and Explorer. 

Tuesday evening—Sectional and 
Group Dinners. 

9:00 P. M.—Special Entertain- 
ment in Charge of the Chi- 
cago Herd, Royal Order of 
Zebras. [Entertainment for 
Entire Convention. 

Braddock - Louis Championship 
Fight at White Sox Park. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23 

9:30 A. M.—Ladies’ Motor 
Trip. Luncheon and Cards. 

9:30 A. M.—General Session in 
Grand Ball Room. 

Pep and Song Period. 

9:45 A. M.—Call to Order by 
Vice-President Collinsworth. 

Invocation. 

9:50 A. M.—Greetings from 
Canadian Credit Men's Trust 
Association, Ltd., by A. S. 
Crighton, General Manager. 

10:00 A. M.—Address by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Commis- 
sioner of Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

10:40 A. M.—Greetings from 
National Retail Credit Asso- 


ciation, John D. Kemper, 
General Credit Manager of 
Mandel Brothers, and Na- 


tional Director of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

Greetings from American 
Bankers Association. 

10:50 A. M.—Address by Rob- 
ert Hervey Cabell, President, 
Armour & Company. 

11:30 A. M.—Presentation of 
Tregoe Award. 

11:45 A. M.—Announcements 
and Resolutions. 

12:00 Noon—Adjournment. 

Wednesday Afternoon—Annual 
Foreign Trade Luncheon 
Meeting. 

Wednesday Afternoon—General 
Session in the Grand Ball 
Room. Optional for Credit 
Congress Groups Wishing 


(Continued on page 54) 








Committees 
Asked to Study 
ChandlerBill 


C. F. Baldwin, Director of 
the Washington Service Bv- 
reau, and Secretary of the Na- 
tional Legislative Committee, js 
pinch-hitting for Brace Bennitt, 
during the latter’s absence at 
Chicago as Convention Direc. 
tor, in watching the develop- 
ments on the amendment to the 
National Bankruptcy Act. 

As indicated in an announce- 
ment last month, the Chandler 
Bill (HR 6439) is now before 
the House Judiciary Committee, 

A copy of this Bill has been 
sent to each Association Sec. 
retary with a summary of the 
Bill especially prepared by Mr. 
Bennitt. 

Mr. Baldwin suggests that 
every member of each local 
Legislative Committee should 
study this summary so as to be 
able to express an opinion about 
the Chandler Bill when hear- 
ings are held before the Judi- 
ciary Committee in Washington. 

Developments during the last 
few days of May indicate that 
it will be necessary for those 
who favor the Chandler Bill 
to make known their opinions 
when the hearings are held be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee. 

So it is important that the 
legislative committees of local 
Associations start at once on a 
study of the Chandler Bill, pre- 
sent their opinions to other 
members of their local Asso- 
ciation and thus be prepared to 
present to the House Judiciary 
Committee a united opinion 
from each local Association. 








Maurice J. Conway, 
First President at St. 
Joseph, Mo., is Dead 





St. Joseph, Mo.—Maurice J. 
Conway, first president of the 
St. Joseph Association of Credit 
Men, died April 25, 1937. 

Mr. Conway was instrumen- 
tal in the organization of the 
St. Joseph Association which 
was founded in 1896. 

This Association some time 
ago voted a life membership to 
Mr. Conway, expressing our ap- 
preciation for the loyalty given 
our Association throughout his 
many years of membership—he 
is the only person upon whom 
this honor has been conferred. 

A Resolution of Respect was 
drawn up by a committee of 
which Mr. Charles A. Wells 
was chairman and Mr. Thomas 
E. Arnhold and Mr. E. N. Al- 
len were members. 
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W. A. Foote Is 
New President 
At Buffalo N Y 


Buffalo: At the organization 
meeting of the Credit Associa- 
tion of Western N. Y. at Buf- 
falo, William A. Foote of the 
Goodyear-Wende Oil Corp. 
was elected President, Willard 
H. Williams, Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., Ist Vice President, 
Paul J. Kremer, Buffalo Slag 
Co. Inc., 2nd Vice President 
and Ira D. Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The other directors are: John 
Beck, Beck Provision Co., Eu- 
gene A. Gerard, Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co., Arthur W. Hill 
E. I. DuPont deNemours Co.. 
Inc. Harry P. Mattulke, Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corp., Fred 
T. Morton, Ontario Biscuit Co., 
Ralph Y. Omsted, Eber Bros. 
Wine & Liquor Corp., Charles 
E. Rhodes, Jr., Marine Trust 
Co., Frank A. Worth, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons and Fred J. 
Zierk, R. C. Neal Co., Inc. 

President Foote has appointed 
Henry Hafner of the Danahy 
Packing Co. as Councillor rep- 
resenting the Buffalo Associa- 
tion. 


Auld Again to 


Lead “C”’ Men 
of New Jersey 


Newark.—Hampton Auld, Jr., 
of Hampton Auld, Inc., New- 
ark, will again head the New 
Jersey Association of Credit 
Men, his election for a second 
term being the unanimous vote 
of the annual meeting held at 
the Progress Club on May 19th. 

The annual meeting also dis- 
cussed plans to have a good 
New Jersey delegation at the 
annual Convention in Chicago 
starting on June 20th. The New 
Jersey Association has arranged 
to travel to Chicago in a special 
pullman and will arrive early 
Sunday morning, June 20th. 

Q. Forest Walker, Economist 
for the R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, New York, was a speaker 
at the New Jersey Association 
dinner. Mr. Walker’s subject 
was “Fair Trade Acts.” Those 
residing in the New York trade 
area have noticed that R. H. 
Macy & Company is making a 
strong fight against price main- 
tenance laws and in his talk 
Mr. Walker gave the view- 
Points of the large department 


Store in relation to such regu- 
lations. 





Leo Bouchard Is 
Suddenly Taken 


at Dayton, Ohio 





Dayton.—Leo J. Bouchard, for 
the past several years secre- 
tary-manager of the Dayton As- 
sociation of Credit Men, passed 
away after a short illness on 
May 18. Mr. Bouchard had 
been stricken with a brain 
hemorrhage and died after a 
short interval. 

Leo Bouchard had been ac- 
tive in the affairs of this As- 
sociation and was instrumental 
in its advancement into the 
Class “D” division. His work 
here had been recognized at 
the National office where he 
was rated as one of the more 
progressive Association execu- 
tives. 

Mr. Bouchard leaves a wife 
and three children. 





Omaha To Have 25 
Representatives 
At Chicago Meet 


Omaha.—M. E. _ Sorensen, 
Bee-News Publishing Company 
was named president and H. R. 
Burke, Eggerss-O’Flyng Co., 
first vice-president and F. A. E. 
Hansen, Crane Company, second 
vice-president at the annual 
meeting of the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on Thurs- 
day evening, May 20th, at Hotel 
Fontenelle. 

President-elect Sorensen who 
also is serving as chairman of 
the Chicago Convention com- 
mittee announced at the annual 
session that Omaha would be 
represented by more than 25 
members and their wives. Sev- 
eral parties plan to drive and 
are making plans to go as a 
caravan, arriving in Chicago 
late Sunday afternoon. 
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N. Y. Chapter Has 
Full Program for 
Courses in Fall 


New York.—The New York 
Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit Men wound up its 
very successful season on May 
27th with a banquet held at 
Hotel Astor. The speaker at 
the banquet was Kenneth Col- 
lins, Vice-President of Gimbel 
Bros., an outstanding authority 
on merchandising. 

The officers of the New York 
Chapter announced a schedule 
of classes for the school year 
1937-38 as follows: 

Monday, Credits and Collec- 
tions—Prof A. F. Chapin—2 
Terms. Public Speaking—W. 
K. McKee—1st Term only. Ele- 
mentary Accounting—John F. 
Sullivan—2nd Term only. 

Tuesday, Credits and Collec- 
tions—Louis P. Starkweather—2 
Terms. Commercial Law—John 
F. Sullivan—2 Terms. 

Wednesday, Business Letter 
W riting—W. K. McKee—2 
Terms. Economics—Clarence 
W. Fackler—2 Terms. 

Friday, Advanced Credit 
Problems—A. F. Chapin—2 
Terms. 


Richmond Closes Big 
Year with Outing and 
Its Annual Election 


Richmond.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Richmond Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was held at 
the Hermitage Country Club, 
on Thursday evening, May 
20th. This was also the Asso- 
ciation’s annual outing and 
ladies’ night. 

A number of golfers teed off 
in the afternoon and competed 
for the championship of the 
club. At 6:30 a dinner was 
served followed by a_ short 
business session and the annual 
election of officers and direc- 
tors. Dancing started at 8:30 
and continued until late in the 
evening. 

W. A. Williams of Williams 
& Reed, Inc., was nominated as 
Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and W. T. Buckner, of 
Tower-Binford Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. was nominated as Presi- 
dent, with J. N. Gibson, of 
James McGraw, Inc., as Vice- 
president. 





Resumes Bulletin 





New Orleans.—The New Or- 
leans Credit Men’s Association 
has resumed publication of its 
bulletin “Spotlite,” under the di- 
rection of E. J. Holmann, 


| tary-Managers in 











Secretaries ‘l'o 
Hold Meeting 
On June 25th 


A meeting of the Secretary- 
Managers of local Associations 
will be held on Friday, June 
25th and carried over into Sat- 
urday, June 26th, if the items 
presented for the program re- 
quire a second-day _ session. 
Presidents, Directors and other 
officers of local- Associations are 
urged to join with their Secre- 
attending 
these sessions. ; 

A program for the Secretary- 
Managers meeting is now being 
developed by J. F. O’Keefe, 
Secretary-Manager of the Chi- 
cago Association. This program 
will be announced by special 
bulletin to Secretaries before 
the opening of the Convention. 

A plan also is under consid- 
eration for a series of regional 
meetings of Secretary-Mana- 
gers and Presidents during the 
early Fall months. Announce- 
ment will be made relative to 
these regional meetings by Sep- 
tember 1st. 





U. of M. Prof. 


Tells Detroit 
of Personality 


Detroit—G. E. Densmore, 
Associate Professor of Speech, 
University of Michigan, was 
the speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Detroit Association 
of Credit Men, held at the De- 
troit-Leland Hotel on May 18th. 


Professor Densmore’s_ subject 
was “Personality Analysis.” 
The ticket presented at this 


meeting by the nominating com- 
mittee was headed by D. H. 
Gordon of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company for President 
W. F. Moore of the Graybar 
Electric Company for First 
Vice-President, H. D. Palmer 
of the Detroit Steel Products 
Company for Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, and E. Michot of Procter 
and Gamble Distributing Com- 
pany for Treasurer. The nom- 
inating committee was headed 
by D. W. C. Dobie, McNaugh- 
ton-McKay Electric Company. 


chairman of the business pub- 
licity and literature committee. 
The “Spotlite” is issued in a 
four-page mimeographed form 
and deals with various items of 
interest to members of the New 
Orleans Association and NA- 
CM in general. ; 




















































































The National Credit Methods and 


Practices Committee 


Members of the Committee, reading upper row, left to right: O. W. Bullen, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; H. E. Engstrom, G. Som- 
mers & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; R. C. Flom, Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wisc.; F. J. Hamerin, Chairman of Committee, Lilly Varnish 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. G. Holland, Moore Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 


Omaha, Nebr. 


G. P. Horn, Omaha Association of Credit Men, 


Lower row, left to right: V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky.; H. M. Oliver, Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. A. B. Smith, Shreveport Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, Shreveport, La.; C. E. Votrian, Barnsdall Refining Cor- 
poration, Tulsa, Okla.; O. H. Walker, Credit Managers Association of Northern & Central California, San Francisco, Calif.; R. C. Wilson, 


Prior to the organization of the National 
Credit Methods and Practices Committee 
three years ago, four separate and distinct 
national committees had been interesting 
themselves in the problems incident to the 
development of satisfactory ledger experi- 
ence information. The findings and recom- 
mendations of each one were in opposition 
to those of the other three. Following these 
recommendations, members of the Associa- 
tion found it impossible to so coordinate 
their efforts as to develop the speedy han- 
dling and cempleteness of ledger experi- 

ence information so badly needed. 


On beginning its work, and with its first 
goal the improvement of Credit Inter- 
change Service, the National Credit Meth- 
ods and Practices Committee at once dis- 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


First National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


covered it impossible to limit its activities 
to that Service alone; that because of the 
conflict in the various methods of exchang- 
ing information, their actual task was, in 
fact, to bring order out of the chaos ex- 
isting in the exchange of ledger experi- 
ence information. 


They have recognized that there must be 
a single medium for the exchange of 
After a 
careful study of all methods they have 


selected Credit Interchange as the most 


ledger experience information. 


practical medium for that exchange. Their 
findings have been fully endorsed by the 
Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. With the splendid 
support of local Associations and Com- 


mittees, their program is rapidly gaining 


Se whi ie ae 


acceptance and application. 


Tremendous improvement in their ex- 
change of information will be made by 
the credit profession in the next few years. 
This improvement will produce real time 
and money economies for credit depart- 
ments. It will substantially reduce pres- 
ent-day bad debt losses. Inevitably, it will 
bring about a clearer understanding of the 
proper functions and importance of credit 
management. 


All of this will mean savings for busi- 
ness and the public. And major credit 
for these savings will be due this splendid 
group of men who, having carefully 
studied their problem, had the courage to 
report their findings and recommendations, 
radical as they then appeared, in frank, 
straightforward fashion. 


JUNE, 1937 
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Kansas Citians 
Report Gains 
In Past Year 


Kansas City.—J. B. Kerrigan, 
of H. T. Poindexter & Sons 
Merchandise Co., is the new 
president of the Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men; J. 
G. Dean, of the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, is first vice-presi- 
dent; and R. W. Jackson, of t e 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
is second vice-president. 

New directors elected for 
two-year terms are: A. M. 
Hammond, ‘Continental Oil Co.; 
K. W. Dancey, Lowe & Camp- 
bell Athletic Goods Co.; C. 
Stipp, Hood Rubber Co.; J. F. 


Ramel, Barnett & Ramel Opti- - 


cal Co.; and Gladys Rose, 
Montgomery Elevator Service. 
R. E. Wesner, retiring presi- 
dent, continues on the board, 
completing a two-year term. 
L. C. Smith is secretary-mana- 
ger of the association. Hold- 
over directors are A. E. Adam, 
McPike Drug Co.; B. E. Mc- 
Jilton, Missouri-Interstate Pa- 
rer Co.; L. C. Stump, S. W. 
Noggle Co.; E. M. Ronneau, 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co.; Ray 
C. Major, Seavey-Flersheim 
Co.; and O. A. Teague, School- 
ing Printing and Stationery Co. 

The annual reports presented 
at the election session indicated 
that the operations of the past 
year were within the budget 
with a small balance and that 
the work of the membership 
committee had been successful 
in building the Association back 
close to the 300 mark. 


Don Lingel Heads Oil 
Group at Buffalo, N.Y. 





Buffalo.—At its annual meet- 
ing, the Oil Distributors Group 
of the Credit Association of W. 
N. Y. selected Don A. Lingel, 
Sun Oil Company as Chirman 
for the ensuing year. 

At its annual meeting, the 
Food Group selected Henry 
Hafner of the Danahy Packing 
Co. as Chairman for the en- 
suing year. 

The Women’s Credit Group 
of the Association at its annual 
meeting reelected as President, 
Florence H. Godfryd, Barmon 
Bros. Co., Jennie M. Rice of 
Rugby Knitting Mills was 
elected Vice President, William 
Russow of National Lead Co., 
Treasurer and Elva Dulmage 
was reelected Secretary. 

Farly in April the Women’s 
Group held a very successful 
Cacd Party. 





Credit 


J. G. Holland, 
Treasurer, Moore-Handley 


Secretary- 


Hardware Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has been a member of the 
Alabama Association of Credit 
Men at Birmingham since 1929 
and is now the chairman of the 
credit methods and _ practice 
committee. 

With the information gained 
from active service on this com- 
mittee, Mr. Holland is, of 


ZEBRA 


Detroit—The Detroit Herd 
of Zebras held its second an- 
nual round-up and general en- 
tertainment for members of the 
Detroit Association of Credit 
Men at the Birmingham Gulf 
and Country Club on Saturday 
evening, May 22nd. 

This annual entertainment 
presented by the Detroit Zebras 
is now recognized as one of the 
high spots in the annual pro- 
gram of the Detroit Association 
and this year’s event scored a 
success even beyond that of the 
first round-up last year. 

The Detroit Zebras are mak- 
ing this plan for a large rep- 
resentation of the Wayne Coun- 
ty R.O.Z. at the Chicago Con- 
vention. 





New Orleans—The New 
Herd of Zebras is planning a 
get-together meeting early in 
June for initiation and check- 
up on how many will be in at- 
tendance at the Chicago Con- 
vention. G. E. Brister is Exalt- 
ed Super Zeb of the New Or- 
leans Herd. 


Career 





course, a big booster for Inter- 
change service and his firm is 
one of the largest users of In- 
terchange reports in the Ala- 
bama area. 

Mr. Holland started his bus- 
iness career in 1913 when he 
was with the Corrigan-McKin- 
ney Steel Company. In 1929 he 
went with the Lamson & Ses- 
sions Bolt Company. He joined 
the Moore-Handley Hardware 
Company in 1932 and is now 
the Secretary-Treasurer of that 
corporation. 

Mr. Holland has been one of 
the most active members of the 
Association in Birmingham but 
declines to take any credit for 
these efforts as he insists that 
it is an entirely selfish matter 
on his part as he is the one 
who makes the biggest profit 
by these activities. He insists 
that the credit executive who 
does not take advantage of the 
benefit of his local NACM As- 
sociation is missing big oppor- 
tunities for profit to himself and 
to his company. 

Fishing is the hobby that is 
most attractive to Mr. Holland, 
especially deep sea _ fishing. 
However, he does not pass up 
the pleasures of fishing on the 
quiet lakes and streams near to 
his home. 


FFAIRS 


Milwaukee—Five lowly 
Mules received full stripes and 
were elevated to the order of 
R. O. Z. at a big initiation cere- 
mony held by the Milwaukee 
Herd on May 14th when 25 
members of the local order were 
on hand with properly dipped 
paint brushes. 

At the Chicago. Convention, 
Milwaukee Zebras will be very 
much in evidence. “Ask the 
Man With a Cap” is to be the 
pass-word for all information 
at the big convention, and Mil- 
waukeans will do their part in 
this work. 





Chicago.— Tuesday night, June 
22 will be the annual Round- 
Up session of the Royal Order 
of Zebras. This is to be one 
of the high spots of the con- 
vention for after the general 
Round-Up the Chicago Herd 
will be hosts to the entire con- 
vention. There has been a con- 
siderable secrecy about the form 
of this entertainment but Don 
Campbell declares it will be the 
“best ever.” 





Cleveland Has 
Big Banquet at 
Annual Session 





Cleveland.—Eleven new di- 
rectors were named to the board 
of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men at the annual din- 
ner meeting of the Association 
held at the Statler Hotel. The 
new directors are: J. D. Beale, 
Central National Bank; H. de- 
Bauclair, Cleveland Wire 
Spring Co.; H. V. Reed, Root 
& McBride Co.; E. P. Foley, 
Republic Steel Corp.; George 
Heckler, The Weideman Co.; 
J. H. L. Jansen, Cleveland 
Trust Co.; E. H. Jayne, Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co.; L. C. 
Loomis, George Worthington 
Co.; T. G. Murphy, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; H. T. Riddick, 
Osborn Mfg. Co.» and C. L. 
Whittaker, Steel & Tubes, Inc. 

Secretary-Manager Hugh 
Wells in presenting his annual 
report indicated that the activi- 
ties of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion during the past year were 
quite satisfactory. One of the 
outstanding achievements of the 
year was the establishing of a 
chapter at Canton, O., under 
the sponsorship of the Cleve- 
land Association. The Can- 
ton Chapter now has a mem- 
bership of 52. 





Oaklanders Win Bacon 
But Lose Membership 
Contest to Toledo 


Oakland.—L. Wallace Bane, 
Superzeb of the Oakland Herds, 
R. O. Z., in a burst of enthusi- 
asm recently offered a side of 
bacon to every member of the 
Oakland Herd who would 
bring in a new member. At the 
session of the Oakland Zebras 
on April 15th, Mr. Bane was 
called upon to distribute fifteen 
pieces and it was hinted that 
when the annual stag party of 
the Oakland Herds closed in 
the wee hours of the morning, 
a large number of the brothers 
were seen “bringing home the 
bacon” as a peace offering to 
their families. 

The Oakland Drive “for the 
bacon” resulted in a nice addi- 
tion to the membership, but To- 
ledo and Newark both nosed 
them out in the Class C race 
this year. Oakland had won 
the membership cup for four 
years out of the last eight. 


Go-Chica-Go 
































































































Foreign Trade 
Luncheon Set 
for June 23rd 


The foreign trade feature of 
the 42nd annual N. A. C. M. 
Convention will be the annual 
Foreign Trade Luncheon spon- 
sored by the Foreign Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the As- 
sociation. This luncheon will 
be at Hotel Stevens on Wednes- 
day, June 23rd at 12:15 P. M. 
The Foreign Trade Division of 
the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, the Foreign Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the 
Export Managers Club and the 
Ocean Freight Agent’s Associ1- 
tion have been invited to co- 
operate. 

Mr. P. M. Haight, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the International 
General Electric Company of 
New York and past president 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men will preside at this 
luncheon. 

It is planned to have a short 
address by a well known au- 
thority on foreign trade and the 
balance of the meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion of 
foreign credit, collection and 
exchange problems. 

Export credit executives who 
have attended previous Foreign 
Trade Luncheons at Conven- 
tions are well aware of the 
value of this type of meeting 
and a large turnout is looked 
for at the Chicago luncheon. 

The luncheon‘ cost is $2.00 
per person and_ reservations 
should be sent any time after 
June 15th to Kenneth H. Camp- 
bell in care of the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago. 


Grand Rapids Bureau 
Is Dinner Host at Big 
Interchange Banquet 


—_ 


Grand Rapids.—To celebrate 
Interchange Week the Credit 
Methods and Practices Com- 
mittee of the Grand Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men was 
host at a dinner at the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce dining 
rooms on April 28th. C. H. 
Foote, of the O. & W. Thum 
Company is Chairman of this 
Committee and presided at the 
Dinner Meeting. 


The program was devoted to 
Interchange Service with a 
demonstration of just how these 
records are made out. 


National Nomina- 
tions Committee 
1937 


P. M. Haight, International 
General Elec. Co., New York, 
N. Y., Chairman. 

Fred Roth, Whitney-Roth 
Shoe Co., Cleveland, O. 

E. D. Ross, Irwin-Hodson Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

William Fraser, J. P. Stevens 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Frank D. Rock, Armour & 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Claude S. Allen, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Corp., Louisville, Ky. 

J. F. Blanchard, Columbia 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

O. J. Dempsey, Dempsey & 
Saunders, Oakland, Cal. 

W. H. Ewell, Rochester Lead 
Works, Rochester, N. Y.° 

M. D. Fields, Central Rubber 
& Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. C. Fowler, Armour & Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

H. H. Gloe, Morrison, Merrill 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Geo. M. Groves, Groves Shoe 
Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Gudgeon, Hills Bros. 
Coffee, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. W. Hillman, Federal 
Glass Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

F. S. Hughes, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Boston, Mass. 

E. G. Losse, Wadhams Oil 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

R. R. McCoy, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. G. Parker, First National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex. 

W. T. Buckner, Tower-Bin- 
ford Elec. & Mfg. Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

J. E. Ruffin, Malone & Hyde, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

R. M. Ryan, R. C. A. Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 

J. T. Smith, Rosenfeld Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

R. T. Steele, Pratt Paper Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

L. H. Vaughn, Dudley Paper 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Classified 
Advertising 


“Credit and Correspondence Man- 
ager desires new connection. 33 
years old, Christian. Law School 
training. 15 years’ experience do- 
mestic and export business in one 
of New England’s largest and most 
progressive companies. Best of ref- 
erences and personal data furnished 
upon request.” Apply Box 1, Credit 
and Financial Management. 


“Young married man anxious t 
obtain permanent connection, prefer- 
ably financial field. Good  busi- 
ness education. Four years’ experi 
ence loan service and investigation 
Knowledge of office routine. even 
years varied personal contact experi 
ence. Executive type. Good per- 
sonality. Neat appearance. Excel- 
lent references. Apply Box 2, Credi’ 
and Financial Management. 


Convention 


Program 
Time-Table 


(Continued from page 50) 
to Continue Their Program. 

2:00 P. M.—Pep and Song 
Period. 

2:10 P. M.—Call to Order by 
Vice-President W. S. Gruger. 

2:15 P. M.—Annual Association 
Forum. 

Annual Report of the Executive 
Manager. 

Forum topics for the afternoon 
are: Legislation, Washington 
Service, Education, Research, 
Credit Interchange, Business 
Service, Adjustment Bureaus, 
Fraud Prevention, Foreign 
Credits, Membership. 

3:45 P. M.—Address by Speaker 
to Be Announced. 

4:20 P. M.—Announcements and 
Resolutions. 

+:30 P. M.—Adjournment. 

Wednesday Evening — Chicago 
Night. Entertainment for En- 
tire Convention. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 24 

9:30 A. M.—General Session, 
Grand Ball Room. 

Pep Period. 

9:45 A. M.—Call to Order by 
President Pilsbury. 
Invocation. 

9:50 A. M.—Address by Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

10:30 A. M.—Announcements 
and Final Report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

10:45 A. M.—Election of Offi- 
cers and Directors. 

11:45 A. M.—Introduction of 
Convention Officials. 

12:00 Noon—Adjournment for 
Convention “Play Day’”—an 
Afternoon and Evening of 
Special Entertainment. 


WifeofC.S.Fensom Dies 
Al Richmond, Virginia 


Richmond.—Delegates who 
attended the 1936 NACM Con- 
vention in Richmond will be 
shocked to know of the death 
on May Ist of Mrs. Ruth Bur- 
ton Fensom, wife of Charles S. 
Fensom of the Watkins-Cottrell 
Co., of this city. Mrs. Fensom 
was a member of the Women’s 
Reception Committee and with 
her daughters, Miss Emma and 
Miss Jean, took a very active 
part in the entertainment fea- 
tures at the Richmond Conven- 
tion. 

Messages of condolence have 
been received by Mr. Fensom 
and his family from many 
NACM members all over the 
country. Mr. Fensom- was 
named a National Director at 
the Richmond convention. 


Louisville Has 
Big Interchange: 
Report Record 


Louisville—The annual re- 
port of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association presented at 
the annual meeting and election 
of officers on May 20th gave 
the members some interesting 
highlights of the work of the © 
local Association. The report | 
indicates that the Louisville As- 7 
sociation has the largest per | 
capita membership of any Asso- | 
ciation in NACM and regis- 
tered an increase this year of 
8.1% with 7% increase in In- 
terchange subscribers. At the 
close of the fiscal year the total 
membership of the Association 
was 584 with 323 Interchange 
subscribers. 

The report on Interchange 
operations indicated that the 
Louisville members used 64,749 
reports in addition to 43,879 
market clearances compiled for 
affliated Bureaus during the 
past year. This report, in the 
face of the rather disastrous 
flood during January, indicates 
the progressive attitude of the 
members of the Louisville Asso- 
ciation and is a marked attri- 
bute to the efforts of Sam J. 
Schneider as Executive Direc- 
tor. 


Milwaukee Elects Big 
List of Delegates to 
N.A.C.M. Convention 


Milwaukee.—Fred F. Stuck- 
ert, of the Hansen Glove Corp., 
was elected president of the 
Milwaukee Association of Cred- 
it Men at the annual election 
early in May. Fred H. Zens, 
of the Standard Oil Co., was 
named Vice-president, and A 
L. Kohlmetz, of Patek Bros., 
Inc., was named treasurer. H. 
S. Garness was renamed sec- 
retary and executive manager. — 

A long list of delegates and 
alternate delegates was also 
voted on at the time of this 
annual election. 


Oklahoma Awaits Rain 
To Assure Good Crops 


Oklahoma City.—The month- 
ly report of business conditions 
in Oklahoma issued by the Ok- 
lahoma Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association shows that the en- 
tire state is still improving im 
business but that the need of 
more rain is now apparent in 


“several countries. 





